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Foreword 

* -• \ 

T HIS BULLETIN has been prepared to help teachers, super- 
visors, |tudents of education, and others gain information and * 
understanding about current practices and developing trends in the » 
social studies programs of elementary schools throughout the Nation. 
Emphasis is given to ways in which social studies adjusts to the 
chflrfl^nges of living in an age of aerospace proportions. A major 
objective of the publication is to help readers discover ways in which ' 
schools are developing various aspens of the social studies, as a 
means of improving or moving forward their own programs. *_ j 

The information concerning social .studies programs has been 
gained (1) from close contact with many State and local school ays 
terns, professional organisations, and. colleges and universities, and , 
(2) from significant publications in the field, especially books, bul- 
letins, journals, and social studies curriculum guides. 

Appreciation for reading all or sections of the manuscript is ex- 
tended to members of the Office of Education staff, including Helen 
K. Mackintosh, Chief , Elementary School s Section, Paul E. Black- • 
wood, Specialist for Elementary Science , Lillian Gore, Specialist for 
Early Childhood Education, Willis (f Brown, Specialist .for Aria 
tion E duration, and Mayo Byyce, Specialist for Education in the A rts. . 
Appreciation is'tflso extended to Phillip Bacon, Associate Professor , 
Teachers ( ollege, Columbia University , for reading the sections of 
geographic education; to John U. Michael is, Professor of Education , 
University of California , Alice Miel, Professor of Education, Teach-' 
ers Colfepe, Columbia University , Dorris M*V Lee, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Portland State College , Howard H. Cummings, j 
Specialist for Social Science and Geography , Office of Education, and 
to I)r. Bacon also for assisting tfith the bibliography. j 

Special thanks are given to the many State, city, and county super- j 
visors, directors of instruction, principals, and teachers who con- 
tributed photographs for the bulletin and who facilitated the yisiting 
of -their schools for first-hand observation of good practices, .'pie 
coyer picture was contributed by the United Nations. 

J. Dan Hull, E. Glens Featiierston, 

Director » Instruction , Assistant Comissioner , 

Organisation, and. Division of State and | 

Services Branch Local School Systems „ 
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CHAPTER 1 

* 

Improving the Social Studies 

, • / 

T HE STEPPED lip RATE OF CHANGE in our technological 
world and the implications of man’s attempt* to penetrate space 
require a living, flexible, on-going type of social studies program. 
While coping with these changes, teachers and supervisors also are 
trying to keep a good balance in the social studies with regard to the 
cultural aspects of our heritage. 

In this aerospace age, geographic understandings are more important 
than ever before. It is essential to know about people and their coun- 
tries throughout the world. Time and space relationships nee of in- 
creasing significance, {'limate and weather information have 
heightened interest for traveling America ns/both children and adults. 
More is known now about our earth — its shape, its polar areas, the 
depths of its oceans, the nature of its glaciers; and about the sun and 
outer space. Although significant additional discoveries and infor- 
mation grew out of the International Geophysical Year, this seems to 
1)6' j ust i he Iwginning of increased knowledge concerning the earth and 
the earth in space. Children and teachers are Ending it. an exciting 
adventure to keep informed of these new developments. 

The child’s world is becoming wider and wider at ■’an earlier age for 
him than ever, before. He travels, meets traveling Americans' and' 
foreign viators, and sees many places — often - distant — on television. 
Even community study in primary grades is l>eing broadened to the 
expanding community. I n general it can be said that the development .. 
of international understanding, is being carried out lower in the grades 
than wS&rformerly believed possible. 

Does concern for the child become lost, as the impact of the aero= 
space age reaches social studies instruction and curricula? The 
answer is reassuring. Most of the newer social studies guides describe 
children’s characteristics' at the various developmental levels of 
growth and point out implications for social studies instruction.' 



Reaching new dimension* in International understanding. 


Teachers and supervisors give considerable attention to pupils’ inter- 
ests and problems and to their adjustment to their -social and natural 
environment. And actually in social studies programs, each child is 
himself an important resource. From his home life, community ex- 
periences, and travel, and from his own individuality he contribute#; 
to the social studies activities and learning in his school. 

Since children learn what they live, efforts are made to make pos- 
sible for them many direct learning experiences in the social studies. 
These may be in conservation, transportation, community life, world 
understanding, and many more areas. .The children may plant seeds 
or shrubs to provide shelter for wildlife, take a short trip on a bus, 
make a clothes care center for their classroom, or write letters to chil- 
dren of other countries. Various ways in which such activities are 
often carried out tire indicated in this bulletin. 

Leads to other references on the many facets of social studies teach- 
ing and curriculum are suggested through the footnotes and bibliog- 
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raphy.- -From such sources a teacher or supervisor can find additional 
waystof improving a social studies program. It is essential to reach 
explore, and develop improvements in every social studies program 
continuously to the end that each progriun keep pace with the needs 
of children and society in our rapidly changing times. 

From a creative frame of reference, Laura Zirbes 1 brings us a fresh 
look at the dimensions, relationships, and possibilities of the social 
studies as she writes : 

Creative perspectives in the social studies are the mental througbways 
to points of arrival in intelligently projected courses of living — the guiding 
insights for worthy social aspirations ami coocern* They should provide 
outlooks, access routes, and ramps which relate them to the situational 
problems encountered wherever life may lead. 


1 Zirbes, Laara. Spare ta Creative Teaching, New fork : Q. P. Puta&i » gone, 105®. 

p. 11% 



CHAPTER 2 


The Social Studies Program 

^OCIAL STUDIES holds a key position in the elementary school 
program . This area of ( he curriculum helps the child understand 
.19 social and physical environment. It includes the past but oHves 
emphasis to the present and the foreseeable future. At the same time 
it hm i e resjxmsibimy of furthering his social development and 
growth toward good citizenship. 

Through a planned social sthdiee curriculum, children are provided 
earning ex peri em.^ oi ever widening and ever defaming extent 
( ontnmity and sequence are attained in the social studies programs 

planning by people in State or local School 
sy stems. The more detailed selection and planning is usually done 
in tne classroom by pupils and t earlier. 

Not. all the socializing experiences of children come about through 
tne social studies curriculum as such. Many take place throughout 
the school day as the children learn to cooperate, be resourceful, or 
accept responsibility as they work together in large or small groups, 
plan an excuremn, or present an assembly program for other children. 

^ixaai studies is a unified or integrated part of the curriculum 
which has emerged from teaching history, geography, and civic* in 
tnerr nature! relationships. Increasingly the aim include* materials 
from such related fields as sociology, political science, and 

What ts the. social studies program in relation to other parts of the 
school* curriculum f h it usually taught m a separate subject in 
American schools r Social studies is an identifiable program in most 
elementary schools. It has a definite place in the overall curriculum. 
*! l,t !t 18 se,aom tAU « ht entirely as a separate subject. In fact, it is 
almost impossible to teach it separately because of the interlocking 
nature or its subject matter and activities which require skills and 
umierstanuings in other curriculum areas. 
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Social studies is integrated in most school systems with language 
arts, science, art, music, arithmetic, and other curriculum fields, as 
appropriate and as needed. In most social studies experiences, chil- 
dren must read, hence a good deal of ’their work-type reading takes 
(flace as a part of social studies. ' Discussion plays an important role 
in practically all social studies activities. Children must, leant effec- 
tive skills in listening to and participating in the discussions related 
to planning, sharing, and problem solving. Written expression in- 
volving handwriting, spelling, outlining, and paragraph writing is 
important for the letters, reports, and creative writing done in social 
studies situations. _ 

In some school systems social studies and science are combined. In 
others they are taught separately. But at certain points they must 
be combined, for it is impossible to teach such topics as aviation or 
conservation effectively without drawing from both fields. 

Many social studies activities require content and skills from the 
arts. Children paint pictures of social studies subjecta They create 
songs, poems, and plays and they engage in constructing, modeling, 
and dancing as part of their social studies experiences. 

Helen Heffeman points out the relationship of social studies to the 
total school program : 

Emphasis on integration of the school program does not imply disregard 
for the school subjects. There is need for systematic practice in each useful 
skill. Definite time must be allotted in the school program for master! ng 
the skills and for experience in the arts. No worthwhile learning need 
be sacrificed in a program which emphasises helping children see relation- 
ships. On the contrary, increased appreciation of the values and improved 
command of the techniques of all subjects should result when they are 
continually used to further socially motivated activities. The academic 
skills are not ends in themselves but means by which an individual attains 
an education. The motivation for mastering the skills should come from 
the child’s desire to use them in carrying on group and social activities. 
Teachers should not think of social studies as a subject-matter field but 
rather as a broad area of experience which serves to help children relate 
skills, arts, social sciences, and physical and biological sciences into one 
unified learning experience which has ( meaning for them.' 

limn are goals determined for social studies teaching and learning f 
Social studies goals are usually the outgrowth of thought, study, and 
experience on the part of teachers, supervisors, and others charged 
with responsibilities in the elementary curriculum field. They are 
determined in terms of the needs of children and the needs of society. 
Increasingly such goals are stated in terms of action as well as under- 

1 Heffernan, Helen. “Social Studies In Relation to the Total Blementary-Sebool Program." 
Hmiml Studies in the Elementary School. Fifty sixth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago : University of Chicago Preaa, 1957. p. 12 S. 
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standing. An example of this trend is the following list of objectives 

irom the social studies guide of Fairfax Countv, Va.* 

As the individual progresses : 

t0 a,Hi aH * t bl » bartr nerds, and to 

1 1 h#W nwd * « r « th * ««u» for people everywhere. 

“ bDt “ ‘° ^ fUmn> ’ Ut * bV mmumlDg reapowibilUto. appropriate 

“ e »m^“y WWrthWh "' W * ,rtba *‘«“ «» “** *» -Hrttorhuud. ^ h ,h. 

He rm*ni«*« and rMpeita the dfcnity and worth of IndirtdaaU. # 

h^o'^T ^ • Dd ^ * -efu, work and take* pride in 


3 Temekimg a 
1 » 55 . p. ® 
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He develop# end, live* In aecordipce with high ooml, spiritual, aod ethical 
purpose#. ~ 


He use# his knowledge of our heritage, reh as basic trsditious of freed o 

as espre.'ind In our Bill of Rights, to Interpret present ways of living 

6 

He, develops skill In rnomrnimtk&inm bow geofraphlcal facto ri affect man** 
hefawVfOT, 


/ 


He utilhicn mientiflc d bravery to develop heeler wit* of peraonal and group 
living. 

He understands how people govern themarivea at all levela and he become* 
a rwpoMibie aod contributing participant. 


He iwco^L*™ the iDterdcpendeoee of man and cooperates toward survival 

and program 


He recognizee and accepts bia r^wioaibUStg in the eottwmtlon ami nm 

of human and nature! reBoareem 

He mrmmrn MW In ^theriiig mod interpreting information aa an aid to 
critical thinking and problem solving. 

He at*** to t-iidv r it n ml cmrreet affair* and world prnyMraft m that he m mf 
WW Mm r^poMlWIttiM IstelUgwitly. 

He ttnderatottd* that the cultures of the world vary greatly and that there 
ia i retatk>nskip of those culture* to our own. 
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In general, social studies objective* in elementary schools come 
within the framework developed by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the NEA * which sets forth the major objectives of 
education within the following areas,: 

Self- realisation 

Human Relationships 

Economic Efficiency 

Cl Tic Responsibility 

While there is considerable variation from State to State and city 
to city as to the way in which the goals of social studies are worded, 
the basic objectives for social studies are similar in nature. More or 
less typical is the following list of elementary social studies objective* 
from the guide on Citizenship Education 4 of the New York State 
Education Department : 

1. To provide children with experience and practice In democratic living In 
the school, neighborhood, and community, emphasising the development 
of good human relations and social responsibility. 

2. To help them understand and appreciate their American heritage through 
the study of community and national backgrounds. 

3. To help them begin to understand the relationship of the United States 
to the rest of the world through a study of the cultures and related 
geography of selected communities and regions of the world. 

4. To help them gradually build up'^n|jkin critical reading and listening. 
In the use of maps and the globe, anil In ability to use and evaluate 
reference materia hi of different kinds. 


* Educational Pol trie* CorrImIob. MWm /*r Rdm call** <s A mrrirttn ftrawrtrtr. 
Washington : National Bdurytloo AaMK-tatlon. IMS. pp. 1ST 277. 

‘ CitUemhip Kducmtion. State Education Department (N.T.). Albany : 
it, IMS. p. IS. 


The Depart- 


CHAPTER 3 


Kinds of Learning Experiences 

C HILDREN GAIN social studies information^ understandings, 
skills, appreciations, and attitudes through a wide variety of 
experiences. These activities may include discussion, field trips, read- 
ing, construction, interviewing, committee work, and many other types 
of learning activities. This chapter emphasizes the children and the 
kinds of experiences they have in their social studies program, while 
later chapters deal principally with content and with the methods 
employed by teachers. 

The characteristics of children in the various developmental' levels 
of growth have strong implications for the kind of learning experi- 
ences provider! in the social stu J, es. So clear is this trend that it is 
reflected in several State anc) local social studies guides which describe 
these characteristics of children and indicate implications for social 
studies in kind* of learning experience* as well as appropriate subject 
matter content. 

An example from the South Carolina guide indicates that six- and 
seven-year olds usually “begin to asunie responsibilities. The cor- 
responding implication cited for social studies is: “Share housekeeping 
responsibilities and serve on committees. Another illustration from 
the same guide indicates that most eight- and nine-year olds “are inter- 
ested in firsthand information and in how things get started. The 
implication for social studies is: “Interview, observe, experiment, read, 
and use a variety of elementary research.” * 

In the Denver social studies guide,* at the beginning of the section for 

* Guide for iko Teaching of Social Btuiict. Grade* 1-li. State Department of Nata- 
tion (S.C. ). Columbia : Tba Department, 196#. p. #-11. 

■ The Social Bt udie* Program of the Doapor Public School* Dearer ( Colo. ) Public 
School*. Denver : The Public School*, 1M4. 
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eawi grade, f here is an appropriately worded section, such as ; “Who Is 
(he Third Grader and How I)o We Work With Him t" This is done 
for each grade level from kindergarten through grade twelve. Char- 
acteristics^ the ch,!drBn anp pointed out with suggestions of kinds of 
experiences (fiat are likely to he suitable and satisfactory. 

Increasingly a ere at tv e approach is used in developing social studies 
experiences with children. This is due in part to the fact, that the 
children participate m the planning of their social studies activities 
« ith their teachers. And children are. creative. 

What makes an experience creative? Creativity is primarily a 
point of view, a way of feeling aHbut things, situations, people, the 
world, ones school, one’s home; and a way of responding to these 
tmngs in ones environment. At. the same time, creative^* alls 
for a willingness to experiment, to be independent, to express original 

,deiH wllnou [ n ^ rd to hou oilers may feel about them. In creative 
expression, the child attempts to show what he feels about, people, 
o Ijects, or an experience. He is not concerned with creating a product 

t ‘ is just hue another one, with reproducing what someone eise 
has done.* 

When learning about the local community, one third grade mav 
paint a mural showing interesting aspects of lif® where they Uv& 

‘ IV* ft ‘ , t>Urvi gTad<s W1 fmgvd in the same study, may decide to make 
a tnree-a intensions! picture map of their town or city. One rroun 
may wish to *ecoid their information about their community in book - 
lets lor ocher children to read. Yet another da* may dmm their 
d lscovenes on a television program. Each of these classes uses a 
dinarent means of organizing, recording, and sharing what it has 
eamwi about its community. Each is engaged in working toward the 
same oujective but uses a creative approach to reaching it, 

(him ran need a well -rounded program of social studies experiences 
winch has adequate balance. m the kinds of activities included” Some- 
thing is lost when there ia too much reading and not enough discus- 
sion, too much writing and not enough action, such m exploring, 
interviewing, and experimenting. 

A good balance should be maintained between oral and silent, active 
«n< quiet experiences, gaming information and reacting to it, work 
mg in large groups and in small groups, receiving and sharing, and 
* nptgi nj| in out-of-door ms well m indoor projects* 

class is iikei.v to c«rry on ,11 of the types of enterprise just 
"*''‘ e °’" la “W d ‘y i '*•*>«, O'er , period of . week or so they tthould 


,l LJ > HmdST ■ 
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engage in each. From such a balance, pupils are most likely to hare 
an effeetivp, well-rounded social studies program. At this point let( 
us consider some of those pupil activities most often carried out in 
the social studies. 



i 

f 
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Pupils frequently engage in discussion as a means of reaching their 
rocitl studies goals. They have opportunities to develop discu*ion 
skills as they plan, carry out, share, and evaluate what they do and 
Jeam. The pupils participate in all these phases of learning with the 
guidance of their teacher. They ieam to take part in informal, round 
table, panel, and fonun discussions. They interview people. They 
speak on radio and television programs. 

Kindergarten children at Partoide School in Silver Spring, Md., 
discussed ways of improving their school grounds near their own 
room. They decided to plant bulbs. After the bulbe had been se- 
cured, they talked about whether the soil was right for them. Was 
it too wet! They tried the soil to we whether it would crumble. 
Everyone had a turn. They decided it wasn’t too wet. 'They than 
discussed: 

How deep should the bn!b* be planted? 

Whleh ta the beat way to plant then? 

MOT 11 0— #0 s 
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Soon the bulbs were all planted outside the kindergarten window. ! 
As the plants began to show, then flourished and blossomed, the chil- I 
dren observed, discussed, and enjoyed them. They were able to talk 
about how large the tulips grew, their colore, how long it took them to • 
Noom . thus they evaluated their learning activity with their teacher, j 
Discussion, a vital part of the children's social studies and science t 
experience, clarified their ideas. Through thear teacher's guidance, § 
t ev were learning good techniques of speaking and listening while •• 
gaming social studies and science concepts and skills, V 


Fltld Trips 


This activity provides children with one of the best means of gaining 
social studies information and understandings. The information ta 
usually direct and firsthand, rather than secondary in nature. Skillful 
teachers help children prepare for the trip, by leading them to think 
through there objectives for taking the trip and to formulate question! 
or problems t^vhich they will try to find answers. Certainly there 
WI 06 80016 discussion of the place to lie visited and sometime pre- 
paratory reading or viewing of pictures. ? 

Careful planning must be done by teachers and pupils to secure 
permission from the people or organitahon to lie visited and permis- 
sion from the parents for going on the trip. Transportation must be 
arranged and safety precautions planned. A committee of children 
may make a simple map that lists places of interest for the trip The 
m »P 18 duplicated so that each child has a copy. 

While on the tnp, the pupils may engage in various meaningful 
activities, including observation, interviewing, taking notes, making 
sketches, or purchasing something desiml by the clam, such as books, 
amnia s, or food. Kach child should try to secure answers to group 
and personal question*. 

followup activities are important, that the best use be made of the 
information and insights gamed on the trip. The children discum 
t us information to see whether or not their questions were answered. 
They read to find out more about the subject. Thev may writ* to other 
children or tell another clam about their tnp. Sometimes another trip 
is taken to clarify, concepts or check on information. 


Fmkdtt >» . c*% Ih sad 4 f ffn ur t4 fVw-rtg. Qm&t _ 

FM4 trips Help children learn abtut the werid around them. 
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cJJ™ Worthwhile field trips are simple and are near the school 
Sonietimes the children go on a walk to observe natural resourew. or 
to visit a nmrbj store or fire station. . Other trip* requiring trenapor- 
Ut rnn may be to a market, a department store, a reilrtkd rtLop. w a 

, Xb' f 0n dl 1 Mt tn ? U> ‘ ^wn or city or 

1 a or da,r y- ^ v*ar nunwwtt children rbitthe Na- 
t ion’s capital city, Washington/ D.CL* - . 

. children m the States not too distant from New York City 

take a trip there to risit the United Nations and we the tall building 
and harbor of this great me|ropolitan center. Among others, a fifth. 

Ct m 'T ASw T , "> V V Md ‘ *iAth-grede claw from Wash- 
mgton, D.t hare made this tnp and written to in about it. 

A. most weiring trip fur eknnenUry ehikirw a known u riW, 
■on Airport ■ In connection with the Body of .net, on oTthc 
Urger topic of tiwMporution, many queetiom vie. concerning wen of 

, y *' r m ** n * ot "uch informetion in an 

effectiee w*y, the children plan . trip to the airport with their teacher 
They riait the Wrminai building where they see how ticket*, treerc 
‘*'7"; *“ d lu ****' * r ' hamlM ' They eee the eir tr»«c control tower 

bC~7i; ‘ B "P' nUin « P 1 *™ "WhU. At the weather 

bureau, they me how weather information it collected and used. 

Chnsjda, the children we the runways and the wind tee. lights. 

^r , ‘^ ar ’ trock ®’ han **^ “<* <*>»* "<** pilot, and 

planes. They me vanou* type* of aircraft come in and depart. 

Sometime*, at the invitation of an airline, the children board • 

T y "*1 * P ' lk * " ^ tryoutthesretsand 

J«wrn how to fasten the wat belt* They find out how to tore the 
lights and air on and off. The guide lets a few at a time come into 
the cockpit to me the control board and instrument*. 

Each child is giren some wings to pin on his clothe* to show that 
te has been on a plane. The children are ready to return to school 
and continue their rtudy of aviation through reading, discussion, see 
mg fdms, and other actiyitka Some group* of children, accompa- 

nied by teacher and parents, actually take a short flight while on this 

I laid tnp.* 


Few Oapttcf 0*1* WuttaftM : DA 
IMS Ke. 10, DA IfepartMt « 


Muy mtd laiifk’u*. jr, 

ou f f t PrtatU* omm, 1NA 4 * p. ( 
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Pi nliltni Solving 

o 

One of the most valuable experiences children have in social studies 
is problem solving. Some of the problems in primary grades have 
to do with clothing. Groups of children may set up a clothes care 
.enter in their classrooqi, where helpful materials and tools— such as 
buttons, brushes, sewing kits, and cleansing {issues — are available. 

Here the children solve some of their grooming problems. 

Many groups of children encounter the problem of outgrowing 
their clothes. To assist in solving this problem, some groups set up 

♦ toggery shop where clothes are labeled as to wxe and as to whether 
t bey are for trade or sale Other problems at the primary level may 
relate to making friends, developing a classroom library, or planning 

* picnic. 

In intermediate grades, pupils work on many problems in the social ' 
-ludies area. These problems may deal with safety hazards, the 
water supply, entertaining foreign visitors, selecting a representative Rf 
for the student council, or learning about a different region of the I 

I'nited States or about some foreign country. j 

Through these many problem solving experiences the children 
Irani how to identify problems, organize for study, and work toward 
t heir solution. They learn to accept responsibility, at their maturity 
lei el, for meeting their own problems and improving conditions 
around them. They grow in the .ability to cooperate and also to 
think and work independently. Problem solving is an important as- 
pect of the democratic American way of life. 


Direct Learning 


By direct learning experiences children achieve understandings 
and skills within themselves that tend to be richer and deeper than 
through many other types of learning activities. The child who 
plants and cares for pine seedlings is likely to develop more know- 
how and appreciation for trees than one who only reads about and 
verbalises about them- The children who visit a food market, buy 
some carivrta, return to school, wash and cut up these healthful vege- 
tables, and enjoy eating the carrots with their friends, usually have 
a more worthwhile and memorable experience than those who only 
c®*d or listen to a story about other children having a similar 
experience. 
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When children study about, clothing they collect, classify, and ex- 
periment with many types of materials— cotton, silk, linen, rayon, 
nj Ion, plastics, leather, and others. They may do some spinning and 
weaving ms a means of understanding the processes involved in pro- 
ducing textiles now and in the past. They learn to use simple looms 
and sometimes sewing machines as they begin to produce cloth or 
make clothing for themselves or their dolls and puppets. 

Such real experiences grow out of pupil needs and interests. They 
do not take the place of reading and listening in learning. They are 
basic experiences in real life in social studies areas from which "chil- 
dren gam a great deal of learning. They comprise the difference 
between a real and a vicarious ex|>erience. 

From direct learning, children are helfied to develop concepts and 
to clarify ideas, such as steps in a process or the construction and 
operation of a simple.machina An important outcome of manv such 
experiences is improved ability on the part, of children to interpret, 
the past and understand the present. 

Direct learning experiences are supplemented by much reading 
and discussion, by many kinds of expressions] activities, such as writ- 
ing, painting, a adversative drama. Because of their value in the 
development of understandings, appreciations, skills, and attitudes, 
direct learning ex perienees should have a firm place in every balanced 
social studies program. 


Reading Social Studies Materials 


One of the basic means of gaining social studies information and 
concepts is through reading. Children read social studies textbooks, 
readers, supplementary books, bulletins, and encyclopaedias to find 
answers to Hieir questions and problems and information for the 
unite they study. They read magazines, current events weeklies, and 
newspapers to learn about current world happenings. 

Work type reading predominates in social studies, but fiction and 
poetry also have a'place. Much social studies material for primary 
grades is in story form. In intermediate and upper grades, stories 
anti poetry of the various regions of the United States and of other 
countries are often excellent resources for developing understandings 
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of <>vher peoples wio other cultures,* and in the case of historical 
literature,* understandings of other times. 

Many social studies? textbooks, as well as histone® and geographies, 
are available for use in American schools. The newer editions espe- 
iiaLy aie accurate, readable, and geared to today's social studies 
curricula.* Most of these volumes contain an excellent quality of pic- 
tures and maps. They appeal to the interests of the children. 

In most elementary shoo] classrooms, the children have available 
n wide variety of social studies texts, reference books, and other ma- 
terials. They may or may not have a set of textbooks alike for every 
child in the room. In »me classes all the children read one text for 
a common basis of understanding and then read widely in other books 
on the same subjects. Information from the wide reading is dis- 
russeti anu shared with other children of the group. In other classes, 
there are several sets, of from 6 to 12 books each, which the various 
groups or individual pupils read as they study common problems or 
topics. Whichever plan is used for textbooks, wide reading from 
other printed materials is also a part of children's reading experi- 
ence in the social st udies. 


Using Audiovisual Aids 


Viewing and listening to audiovisual materials is especially valu- 
able to learning in the social studies. Much of the information and 
many of the concepts deal with the far away or the long ago. Pic- 
tures, maps, films, recordings, and radio bring much clearer under- 
standings and more reality to these subjects of study than printed 
matter alone. 

Today, television viewing brings significant events to children at 
. he very moment of occurrence. Some of these are seen and heard at 
school and some at home. They become the basis for much study 
arfd discussion of current events and other aspects of social studies. 


' GiriraSe B. mm4 Alton B. Jo»m Book List for Social Studies. gerautk 
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8 Boatman, Oarirad* mmd Otkarm. Om Amtrtom BtrUugo—To M Through Poetry gtata 
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( hildren view other television programs which have been filmed 

and shown later on TV. They see people climbing the mountains of 
Aria, exploring the Antarctic regions, or living in Iran. 

Pr»s««itlng and Summarizing Information 

When children work in small group or individually during dif 
ferent phases of, their social studies, it becomes necessity for them 
to summarize their learnings and present them to the other children, 
in elementary grades children show much originality and creativity 
in the way they carry out this aspect of learning. 

Group reporting is especially effective The children of an interest 
group plan together how they may share what they have learned 
with the rest of their class. They may present the information and 
concepts dramatically or have an exhibit or fair. One group may 
show pictures with an opaque projector, accompanied by a tape re- 
cording; another may have a panel or symposium discussion with 
appropriate illustrations. 

Individual means of sharing what is learned is often more difficult 
for children to make interesting and effective and more difficult for 
the listener. This is especially true when every child of a class is 
asked to make a report and all the others are required to listen to 
them all. Attention often wanders and learning can diminish rapidly. 
Alert teachers give children considerable guidance in speaking in 
tereetingly, so that all will listen and all can hear. Their pupils use 
visual aids and origins] ways to present their subjects. They give 
special reports and other presentations as needed by the class few* its 
study and not as a maae routine assignment for all. 


Critical Thinking 

* 

Throughout their study or social studies, children have numerous 
imd continuing opportunities to learn and practice skills in critical 
thinking. This is a most important upset of learning in a democracy 
<u*d in these dines. A he complexity^ of modern life and the divergent 
forces a? work m the world today make it increasingly neoewarr for 
individuals to think critically and intelligently about what they rmd, 
aee, near; about what they and other® do; about problems and con- 
ditions around them 

Children in the elementary school learn about- a c-urreot happening 
from several sources: newspaper*, magjutinen, television, radio, and 
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other people. They discuss the event with their classmates and 
teacher to consider it from many sources and various aspects. They 
consider the event seriously and may draw some conclusions, make 
some inferences, and pa* some judgment upon it, at their maturity 
and ability level. Sometime® they are helped to recognize that they 
do not have enough evidence either to form a conclusion or pass 
judgment. ' 

When social studies questions and topics are being studied, the 
children are not content with the information or point of view of 
one book. They study the subject from a number of references, films, 
and pictures; and often by interviewing people and taking field trips. 
During this quest for knowledge, the children are curious and alert ; 
they are helped to consider the information critically before drawing 
conclusions and/or taking action on their problems and projects. 


Propaganda Analysis 


Children, especially in the middle and upper grades, begin to learn 
to recognize and analyse some types of propaganda. Name calling 
is one type which they can learn to recognize and begin to understand. 
They learn that calling people certain names, such as “Red” or “for- 
eigner,” carries unfavorable implications and can be used against 
people unjustly by authors or speakers who wish to deride them. 

The band wagon type of propaganda can be understood by children 
as they read front-page news in some papers and certain advertise- 
ments in publications and or. television and radio. They can detect 
the propagandise’ technique of implying that everyone is doing the 
thing and that the reader or listener should also. 

Slanting, the big lie, card stacking (selection and omission), the 
glittering generality, the plain- folks appeal, distortion, the ’testi- 
monial, and prejudiced headlines “ are other types of propaganda 
methods about which children can become aware, especially with 
teacher and parent guidance. 


Socializing Experiences 


During the regular course of learning social studies, children have 
numerous opportunities for experiences that contribute to their social 


•teila Mur. M0m f Mm* « Iw^. Chicago : Seott, Wimmurn * Cto^uv. 
1841. a 101 14*, 
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development. As they plan together, go on field tripe, work out 
projects, and engage in small and large group study and other activi- 
ties, they learn to be cooperative, to make friends, to be hospitable, 
and to accept responsibility. In many respects the social develop- 
ment of children is as important an outcome of social studies as is 
knowledge of subject matter. 

Not all socializing experiences for children come about through the 
social studies. An equal amount or more of these experiences may 
happen throughout the school day, whenever children do things to^ 
gether. They may happen in a language arts or arithmetic period, 
on the playground, in the cafeteria, or at an assembly program. 


Democratic Living 


In order that the children and young people of our Nation may 
grow up as effective citizens in our democratic society, it is important 
for them to have many successful and enjoyable experiences in demo- 
cratic living throughout their school life. In the social studies, chil- 
dren have daily experiences in democratic leadership and follower- 
ship, and in being a participating member of one or more groups. 

Much committee and small-group work prevails in the social studies. 
Here the children experience many aspects of group processes and 
can know and feel what democratic living means. They learn to 
take turns, to choose a leader, to plan together, to help each other, 
to do their part, to share with others, and to evaluate what has been 
accomplished. 

A Texas curriculum guide recommends that : 

If we expert children to derelop Into active useful citfsem la a democratic 
society, we must provide the opportunity for them to *row in their ability 
to uae the democratic procetweM In their day-to-day life In the rlamtrootn. 
Youth will learn democratic citlsenahip to the extent they live It" 

In other parts of the school program, the children learn about rep- 
resentative government by such means as the student council and 
school-wide committees which have representatives from the various 
rooms. Opportunities to vote on certain matters, such as school proj- 
ects and various kinds of assemblies, give pupils experience in making 
community decisions through the vote. Children also vote for club 
and class officers or chairmen on a classroom as well as school- wide 
basis. 


" Sooint Studies in Tint RrkooU. A 


Through Twelve. Texas Education Agency. 


Tentative Curriculum Guide. Grades One 
▲aatla : The Agency. IMS. p. M. 
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CHAPTER 4 

Content in the Social Studies 

I 1 MilNNING where the child is, in time and space, and gradually 
|f broadening and deepening his horizons and understandings is 
the plan usually followed in developing social studies curricula, for 

elementary schools. Both uniformity and diversity may be found 
in the way this plan is worked out by various States and cities. The 
general objectives and content tend to he similar. The specifics and 
the grade placement vary and tend to 1* set up in terms of regional 
and local needs and charncterist ics. 

Scope and Saquomt 



At the kindergarten- primary level there is considerable uniformity 
in the overall scope for each of the grade levels, with many difference® 
in the units or topics outlined for each. The most commonly found 
pattern of development for these levels is the following: 

Kindergarten. Living in the Immediate Environment 

Orm4e I. Living in the Hew# and School 

Oraif i. Living In the Neighborhood and Community 


Ontde 3. Living In ‘be CommtmHj 

or 

Expending Commnnity Life 

Kindergarten programs provide many opportunities for young 

children to learn about people, places, things, and events in their im- 
mediate environment. Much attention is giveivto their social develop- 
ment, so that they learn to make friends, work^ and play eGoperat ively, 
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and take responsibility for their own Actions mid for some of the 
duties which make for suceewful group living in the kindergarten. 

Some of the people about whom tnd from whom children bam 
mn * n ^ home, the neighborhood, the school, and the comm unity. 
The places six nit which they barn are their homes, other peopb’s 
homes, the school, the community (streets, markets, parks, zoo, library, 
churches), and the country (farms, (bids, woods, streams, ponds, 
ravines). 

Things in the immediate environment which interest children and 
about which they learn often include clothes, toys, pete, picture books, 
foods, television, movies, drums, musical toys, building blocks, plav 
hotm furniture, tricycles, cars, and airplanes. 

Events which provide much joy and learning to kindergarten 
children are birthdays, holidays, trips, entertaining or bc : ng enter 
tained by other classes, and visits by the principal, parents, foreign 
viators, and others. 

Participation with other children in learning about the many 
people, places, things, and events in their load envirwinwftfd E^Jh^lp* 
to broaden the child’s world, and (2) provides tfcw^ialiaiyf ex- 
periences needed by the young child in his early experiences outside 

the home. 
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Same of the meet frequently taught unite or topic* in the first grade 
deal with am main, the family, helping at home, safety, family fun, 
food, the home, wwting and playing with toys and girls, holidays, 
and vacation activities. 

Second grade unite tend to emphasiM learning about people who 
help us in the neighborhood. They are concerned with people who 
protect us, such sr the police and firemen; people who help us be 
healthy, such as the doctor, dentist, and nurse; people who help sup- 
ply us with food, such as farmers, storekeepers, and the milkman; 
and people who help us learn, such as the librarian, authors, artists, 
and teacher* 

In the third grade, children learn about those aspects of community 
life appropriate for their age level. Interdependence is usually the 
t heme, with emphasis on how we secure life necesities in our com- 
munity and on those people who have a part, in supplying these needs. 

The most commonly taught units of this type relate to transportation, 
food, clothing, homes, and communication. 

Increasingly, third graders are learning more about far-away peo- 
ple, happening!, and places because of new developments in travel 
and communication. Television, radio, and airmail have done much 
to broaden the child’s world. Aviation, automobiles, trains, and ships 
are conveying people and goods to most parts of the world in ever 
increasing numbers and at ever increasing speeds. Traveling Ameri- 
cans with their children are found everywhere, as tourists, vaca- 
t ioners, technological specialists, educators, diplomats; or in the armed 
forces. In recent years one-third of the American population moved : 
that is, changed residence, We are a very mobile people. 

Because of these many developments and changes in the child's 
world and in his life experiences, there is a trend toward using the 
expanding community or expanding community life as the theme or 
center of interest for third grade social studies. This means that the 
third grader’s world is a more rapidly expanding one than was true 
in the past. 

Third-grade units, such as those on transportation, communication, 
food; clothing, and homes, tend to include something about these life 
necemties in other communities and even in other lands, and they 

indicate the source of some of our supplies from these more distant 
place*. This is in keeping with the interdependence theme which is 
usually found in third grade courses and u?uts. 

Most schools include some local history and touch upon such histori- 
cal people as the Pilgrims, the pioneers, George Washington, and 
Abraham Lincoln, usually in connection with holidays. Other than 
this, the trend is definitely , toward learning mainly about the com- 
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munity or expanding community here and now, at this grade level, 
and leaving most of the historical study to later grades. Children at 
this age are not ready to grasp time sequences and relationships. 

In the case of large cities, which may be too complex for third grad- 
ers to understand in their entirety, the children learn about that part 
of the city which is most imj>ortant for them to know. This includes 
their own neighborhood, the downtown area, and special points of in- 
terest which have particular appeal to children. 

One asjiect of history and often of contemporary life that continues 
to have widespread interest and study in the third grade is the Indian. 
In some State and local school systems, Indians are insluded mainly 
as a part of history and as examples of primitive cultures, In^ other 
places the Indian units deal primarily with the Indian tribes of the 
local vicinity as a part of the local history. .In many, other schools 
children learn about Indians as an integral part of American life, with 
modern Indians as well as those of long ago included in the study> 
There is no break between social studies in primary and intermediate 
grades. In well-planned social studies programs, there is a continuous 
flow from kindergarten through the twelfth grade and even into the 
junior college and higher levels. Intermediate grades are character- 
ised by greater opportunities and interests on the part of pupils to 
learn about the world lieyond their own communities. 

At the intermediate levels, there is greater variation in social studies 
content than in primary grades. In general the following plans are 
follower^ 

Qrvie 4 Life in Other CommunitSe* 
andt/or 

Life In Oar State 

Gm4r 3, Living in the Uni ted Him tern 
or 

Living in the American 

Un %4r f. Our American Neighbor* 
or 

Life on Other Continent! 

Most fourth grade* begin their study by learning about various 
types of communities in their own Sute. This provides a basis for 
comparison with communities in other places. Then the fourth grad- 
ers study type lands and peoples in other regions of the world with the 
focus on community life in most instances. How geographic factors, 
including climate, affect people and how people control or adjust to 
these factors is emphasized. 

In some schools, the first fourth-grade unit is about our global 
world, with considerable attention to physical geography and globe 
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and map study. Then type lands and communities are studied for 
t he remainder of the year. 

A few States devote part or aJl of the fourth-grade social studies 
to learning about the State, its history and its geography. This may 
consist of a 6- or 9-week ur.it, a semester, or an entire veer. 

In almost ail fifth grades, the United States is the center of study. 
Usually geography and history are combined. This can readily be 
done, as most of the unit plans begin with the Eastern States and 
for the most part follow the Westward Movement in the settlement 
of the country. 

Usually, these units are regional in nature and place emphasis on 
the present. Then sufficient hirtory m included to give understanding 
of the present. At this grade level the history deals primarily with 
thedifteovery, exploration, settlement, and development of the country. 
I^e* emphasis is given to the various wars and conflicts in which our 
Nation has been engaged. Such study ta allocated to eighth grade 
and other places in the social studies curriculum when the pupils are 
more mature and can better understand the concepts involved. 

A major difference from the above fifth-grade plan found in some 
places is to include the study of the entire Western Hemisphere in 
ihis grade. It can be said, however, that the trend is away from 
overcrowding the fifth- and sixth-grade programs and toward mov- 
ing some of these content areas upward in the grades. More thorough 
knowledge and skills and deeper understandings are believed to be 
needed rather than a superficial study of too much territory. 

In the airntk grade, something like half of the States recommend 
a study of our American neighbors, including Canada, Latin Amer- 
ica, our territorial islands, and the Common wealth of Puerto Rioo. 
This is especially true in those States where the United States is 
studied in the fifth grade. 

Other States suggest or require the study of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere in the sixth grade. This is generally true in thpse States where 
the entire Western Hemisphere is studied in the fifth grade. In many 
such sixth grade*, the emphasis is on “old world backgrounds” with 
considerable attention to historic periods as far heck as antiquity. 
A major problem in this respect is to find curricular and instructional 
materials which p resen t such areas as the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East with sufficient coverage of modern times. In the light 
of today’s world and its tensions, it is important that more adequate 
information and understanding be gained of such parts of the world 
as they are today. * 

This bulletin does not purport to discuss the social studies program 
in secondary schools. However, it must be mentioned here that wher- 
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The'South (Carolina sociaj si ml guide outlines m% ar^as of living 
which appear through the entire program as appropriate to the centers 
of interest for each grade level. The arms of living are : 1 

! Family L4ctoy — the erhooi’s responsibllitf In this are® U to help the 
individual develop understanding and appreciation* of borne sod 
family, emphasising : 

A, Child** nrfe and r^pcmMWIltjr in family 
H The worth of the individual 
C family fetotiooehtpe and rB«fM»^MiItle» 

I) Care and protection of own property a fid ikwwIom 
V Cm re And protection of ooaiaoa property and p ossessi ons 
¥ R eaped for right a and propert y of aetf and others 

II r « Maes j My— the school's role in this arm to to betp the individual real 
lie accept and fmiflil hia re s po nsibilities to : 

A. The reUtionsbip erf the individual to borne, church, school, and 
the rw expanded and extended eovtronmefit ( g uvcrn ttieBt rifle 
enter print * w orld affair* t 

R The deve lo pm ent and c^STitto ®f human renounce* 

C. Earning a living, hodgetittg, www edueattow etc 

III Product tow Ctmjrmmplifm CfmeervwHow Dirt Hbaf fcw^Che school ■ 
reapoaaibiUty to thia area to to help the i mi I rid us l understand, apprt- 
date, and use the prtonpto* involved to : 

A (\*merTatlon preservation, otltiaation of natural rewwinrew 
B The toteixlependef*^ of people 
C Earning a living 

I). Broadening the msiouilc base (wore elllrteut use of on r present 

reaoarrca) 

K. Transportation erf goods and |*eopie by laud* air, and water 

IV roaiwvairattoi mm4 Transport* fto»— the erbooTa responsibility to thia 
arm to to help the individual : 

A Develop discrimination to to# use of telephone, television. tele 
graph, postal system, radio, press, motion pictures, recordings, 
dim strips, radiograms, etc, 

H Develop shill and discrimination to the use of oommunkmtiva 

arts 

V ffeereefto* the schoola responsibility to to help the individual realise 
the value of ptoy f and tbe important of planning for the worthy use of 
let *n re time th ro u gh such things aa : 

A, Hobbies, games (indoors and outdoors). dancing, swimming, 
camping, mot tiring, and held trips 
B Industrial and fine arts (these bar# an amateur creative aspect 
and an enjoyment aspect ) 

C. teal) interest groups (scouts, clubs, athletic teams, etc.) 
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VI. Moral, 8 pint wtl and Esthetic Development and Expression — (hr' school'* 
reaponnlblllty |* to help the Individual : 

A. terclop bln taate la art, muair, drama tiro, and literature, hm| 
to proride owurtunlttai for creativity la (hear arena 
B Develop moral aod spiritual value* 

C Accept *Hf Improvement aa a life proof aa 

To assist them in revising the Florida Social Studiw Guide, a Cen- 
tral Planning (ommittee has made an extensive survey of Florida 
childrens interests, concerns, questions, and problems relating to 
themselves and others and to their expanding lifrepare in society. A 
synthesis of these findings provides » n/rnrorrn strand * or thread* of 
continuing sodaJ education framings. These strands have been or- 
ganised into twelve larp* problem areas which will provide direction 
and framework for social studies curriculum planning. The areas: * 

Tbemartvee 

Their famine* ^ 

Their friend* and axe- mates 
Their school 

Their health, safety, leisure lime activities *nd recreation 

Their moral aod apt ri t ua I values 

Their communities 

Their country 

Other people* of the world 

Their cultural heritage 

The economic ayatem, niooey values 

Communication, transportation, travel 


Concepts from the Social Studios 


A* one basis for its program of social ttudies curriculum building, 
the ( alifomia State Central Committee on Social Studies went directly 
to the social sciences — to the literatare, and to social scientists of the 
major colleges and universities of the State. Conferences, workshops, 
and committee work developed. Out of these studies grew lists of 
concepts from eight social sciences, including geography, history, 
psychology and social psychology, philosophy, economics, political 
science, anthropology, apd sociology. 4 

— 1 i « 

• Mrmenfn, f*«tel 8h*m. (A Prattmtaajj Baport) State Dtpartmeat of Educa- 
tion (Fla.). Tailabaaooo; The Department, IMS. p. fid. 

4 ** <W ‘*W Curriculum ‘m Soo tel Stadia# fur the PmhUc */ CaM/omte. State Da- 

partmeat of Edocattea (Calif ). Sacramento: Tha Department. 1MT. p. 1 41 
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Because the basic concepts from the eight social science fields had 
considerable similarity and duplication, t he Central Committee at- 
tempted to make a synthesis of these concepts which resulted in a list 
of eighteen concepts for social studies.* 

1 Mao's com prehension of the present ami hi* wisdom in planning for the 

future depend upon bis uoderwtaiKlIag of the events of the peat that 
Influence the present. 

2 Change la a condition of human society civilisation* rise and fall; 
rsloe *y * terns Improve or deteriorate; the tempo of change rtrin with 

cultures tod periods of history. 

•t Through ail time and In • H rffim of tin* wot Id. man has worked to meet 
common haaic hoaua needs and to mtiafy common human dewier* and 

aspiration*. 

i fwoplae of ail rarrw, religion*, and culture* have contributed to the cul- 
tsraS heritage.' Modem society owe* * debt to cultural inventor* of other 

place* and time*. ^ 

.* Intertrpeodeone I* ■ constant factor in human relationiOilp* 1(Le 
realisation of artf develop* through contact with other* ftortal (troup 
ln»» of all kind* develop as a marina of group cooperation In meeting 
Indlvrtdaa! and fetal need*. 

S Tbe culture under which «n Individual la neared and the social group* 
to which he belongs, eaert great influence on hi* ways of perceiving, 
thinking, feeling, and a* nog 

7 Irtoorra.-y la dependent on the pmrwtvi of free Inquiry, thl* proee^ 
provide* for defining the problem, seek I ns data, twdng the erienliflc meth 
«<d In collecting evidence. refuting the problem In term* of it* interrela 
tlonahljm, arriving at a principle ihat (a applicable, applying the principle 
In tin* eolation of the problem 

h The basic *nb*taoce erf a rtTlflMtion 1* rooted in It* value*; the nature 
of the value* i* the most persistent ami important problem fared by 
human beir-g* 

» Man uu»t make choice* baaed on economic knowledge, scientific com 
pa rl w his. analytic judgment, and bte value system concerning how be 
w ill due the resource* of the world. 

10. The work of aodety I* done through organised group*; and group 
memberahlp Inrotre* opportunities, responsibilities, and the development 
of leadership. 

11. Organised group life of all type* au»t art In accordance with established 
rule* of aortal relationships and a system of aortal control*. 

12. All nations of the modem world are part of a global Interdependent 
system of economic, aortal, cultural, and political life. 

IS. Democracy i« baaed cm belief in the Integrity of man, the dignity of the 
individual, equality of opportunity, man** rationality, man’s goodness, 
man’s practicality, man’s ability to govern himself and to solve his 
problem* cooperatively. * 


* 1 * 44 . p. «*-4T. 
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14. Anthropologists hold that physics ilj man la the proll^ct of the same 
biological evolution as the rest of the animal kingdom. Man la In many 
ways similar to other animals, but a most Important difference exists 
as a result of man’s rationality and in the body of knowledge, beliefs, 
and values that constitute man's culture. 

15. All human beings are of one biological species within irhtch occur the 
variations called races. The differences between races are negligible. 

16. Environment affects man's way of living, and man. in turn, modifies 
his environment. 

17. One of the factors affecting man's mode erf life is his natural environ- 
ment, Weather and climate that cause regional differenced in land 
forms, soils, drainage, and natural vegetation determine the relative 
density of population In the various regions of the world. 

18. Because man must use natural resources to survive, the distribution and 
use of these resources determine where he lives on the earth’s surface 
and to some extent how well he lives. The level of his technology 
determines how he produces, exchanges, transports, and consumes his 
goods. 

These concepts, as well as those developed for each of the eight 
social sciences are those considered “essential for competent citizen- 
ship in our society,” hence, they provide guidelines to persons de- 
veloping curricula, selecting and planning units, or teaching social 
studies. In the California program, characteristics of children at 
various growth levels and principles of learning have also been studied 
and taken into account in relation to the social studies. Then cri- 
teria of the type that may be used for the selection of content for the 
social studies curriculum were indicated,* as follows: 

1. Content that Involves intimate contact with those aspects of social life 
that are of fundamental significance today — 

Area* of importance in world affairs should be selected for major 
emphasis. 

2- Content that acquaints individuals with crucial data, relationships, con- 
ditions, and problems and points up their significance to hiramn 
welfare — ' 

This calls for emphasis on that which is important in human welfare 
and on the continual brosdeningofaocial understandings by begin- 
ning with the immediate 1 group and th«k expanding to include inter- 
group andinternationaf 1 relations. 

3. Content that is adapted to tie physical and intellectual capacities and 
developmental needs of Individual* 

In social studies this will, Necessitate, at each educational level, ma- 
terials that have varying levels of dificulty. 


O 
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4 Content that provides for Individuals the actual experiencing of Ufa 
about them and abundant contact with firsthand source material — 
Content should broaden and enrich the experience of children and 
youth so that their understanding of the nodal life around them ia 
continually being deepene d . 

5. Content that provides individuals with ample opportunity for clarifying, 
enriching, and expanding their understanding of basic social concepts — 
This understanding will develop as individuals accumulate informa- 
tion ami use it- 

ft. Content that continually stimulates analytical thinking on the part of 
learners — 

Analytical thinking will develop as pro blem s are studied and solu- 
tions to the problems are formulated at each successive leveL 

7. Content that enables teachers to provide opportunity for the continuous 
sharing of purposes, activities, and achievements in an atmosphere of 
cooperative endeavor — 

Individuals should live the democratic life as well as learn about it 

A Content that provides, from kindergarten through junior college, for 
continuous expansion of world understandings ; for growth in civic 
literacy ami civic concern; and for the development of habits, skills, 
and attitudes through cooperative participation in worthy group 
enterpri s e s 

Repetition of content at different levels should be justified on the 
basis of the purposes which are to be achieved and the appropriate- 
ness of the learning experiences for each level, and on the basis of 
concepts identified as those to he de v eloped. 

9. Content that provides at tifh maturity level for intensive study of 
problems that are understandable to the participants — 

This includes relating facta from history, geography, and other 
social sciences to a central theme. 

10. Content that ia organised into nnits that utilise, as needed, the subject 
matter academically classified into separate social sciences — 

Problems of contemporary life can best be understood when the 
learner considers the geographic influences, the historical anteced- 
ents, and the dvic, economic, and soda) implications that pertain 
to it. 

11. Content that stresses the realities of social Ufe — 

Realism in the social stadias iavolvsa teaching absut the actual 
functioning of nodal institutions. 

12. Content that 1s readily available in nsable form — 

Suitable materials la the form of tex tboo ks, supplementary beaks, 
maps, and audiovisual teaching materials mart be available. 
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Emphases 


Throughout the ‘elementary social studies program, a number of 
emphases appear where appropriate and in terms of pupil needs and 
social trends. At times these emphases may take the form of a social 
studies unit and at other times they are continuing strands which are 
included in many units over a period of years. Often they permeate 
the entire school day and are not confined to social studies alone. Out 
of these emphases are growing forw ard- looking practices which will 
enable the elementary child of today; to assume his responsibilities 
with regard to the world in which he lives. 


Citizenship 

An aspect of social studies and social living considered highly im- 
portant for all pupils in a democratic society is citizenship. Boys 
and girls learn about the rights and responsibilities of themselves and 
others through their daily experiences of working and playing in 
groups. Early in their school life, children learn that they and others 
have property rights that must be respected. Later they learn about 
taking turns, listening as well as speaking, and about the nature of 
our many freedoms in this country. 

With the rights and freedoms of the individual in our democracy 
come the responsibilities of citizenship. Children learn early to carry 
out responsibilities in their classroom, school, and neighborhood. 
Under wise teacher guidance they care for bookshelves, flowers, pets, 
school supplies, and the natural resources of their school grounds and 
in their neighborhoods, as their abilities and skills develop. 

Participation in many kinds of democratic processes is constantly 
made possible for children so that they can develop skill in this way 
of life. They have an active part in planning, carrying out, and 
evaluating their social studies and other experiences so that they will 
grow up as effective participants in democratic living. Problem 
solving on a group or individual basis is a central part of this way of 
living and learning. 

(Children learn many things about government in elementary 
schools, both directly and indirectly. As they participate in making 
group decisions, setting up standards, and sharing responsibilities 
for leadership and followership in their classrooms, they are learning 
ways of group governing and control. When they select a representa- 
tive for a school committee or a student council, they are having their 
first experiences in representative government. 
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Many elementary schools have student councils, which carry on 
various responsibilities and activities. These councils make real con- 
tributions to the school program in such matters as safety, hospitality, 
health, school ground care and beautification, and celebration of hol- 
idaya They provide excellent opportunities for all the children to 
participate in the management and government of their school in cer- 
tain appropriate areas through representatives, democratically chosen 
by the various classes. Good practice does not imply that the student 
council would pass judgment on individual children for their be- 
havior! It does give opportunity, however, for working toward the 
solution of school problems with the wise guidance of the principal 
and one or more teachers. 


Economic Education 

In recent years, increased recognition has been given to economic 
education as an important area of learning at the elementary school' 
level. Children learn a great deal about, work and workers. They 
learn about various kinds of management. In a housing study at the 
third- grade level, for example, they learn not only about the carpen- 
ter, the plumber, the contractor, and the architect, but also about the 
relationships of these workers with the owner and his family. The 
Rome concern for learning about ownership, management, and other 
workers is true in the study of stores, markets, and other types of 
business ; and of fanning and industry. 

Through their various school and home experiences children learn 
a great deal about saving and banking, budgeting, earning money, 
and buying goods and services. They may have a play store or port 
office. They purchase tickets for short excursions, often • having 
earned all or part of the necessary money. 

Progress is being made in identifying those economic concepts which 
are important for children to understand and which they are capable 
of learning at the various levels. 7 Understanding these concepts 
forms the groundwork for understanding our free enterprise economic 
system. These understandings, plus the many economic experiences 
of children, lead them on the path toward economic efficiency, both 
now and in their later lives. 

* Danin, Carney. Bconomict to the Elementary Reboot Curriculum: A Study of the 
Dietriet of Columbia Laboratory Reboots. (Bid. D. theala.) University of Maryland. 
College Perk : The UniTeraity, }»5A 401 p. 
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Comwvatten ttfucatlen 

Sin<* it deals with the wise use And conservation of our natural 
resources in their relation to man, coneemmOon education is receiving 
widespread attention in elementary schools. Soil, water, forests, 
grasslands, and wildlife are some of the resources given special at- 
tention. Although one or more of these resources may receive par- 
ticular emphasis at a given time, on the whole they are taught in their 
relationships to each other and to man. Often such study is carried 
out in connection with the observation and development of a small 
watershed, such as a small ravine or canyon. 

m elementary schools an experience approach is frequently used in 
learning about conservation. The children do a great deal of outdoor 
work as well as reading and other clas&oom activities.* 

Some children build check dams and plant cover crops on the school 
grounds, at their own homes or farms, or at camp to save the soil. 
J"*ome observe good practices and make signs and porters to protect 
our water resources. Others plant trees, care for school forests, and 
help with replanting burned over area*. Plants are mined by some 
to provide food and sow for wildlife. Bird feeding stations are pre 
pared to help birds when the snow comes. Some schools have de- 
veloped excellent nature trails or arm on their own or adjoining 
property. Some of time are established in ravines or small canyons, 
otherwise difficult to put to use. School ground beautification and 
conservation projects are widely found ami include such things ss 
gardens, lily ponds, tree and shrub plantings, erosion control, bird 
sanctuaries, and outdoor theaters. 

The children who engage in these many acti vities for conaervaticffi 

and wise use of our resource* gam much skill, understanding, and en- 
joyment in their natural environment. For them conservation be- 
comes a way of life. 


An excellent means of integration for some of the learning experi- 
ences of children is provided by amotion education. Interest in 
airplanes and other aspects of an aerospace age is high. As children 
learn about aviation and its increasingly dramatic developments, 


• Batburat, Mta q. mmt WKMmIm Win -"rnrirnffm 
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they can gain many science and social studies understandings. They 
can learn much global geography, including knowledge about the 
people, lands, oceans, and routes over which planes fly.* 

With the commercial use- of jet planes, flying at high speeds and 
high altitudes, the world's distances have been decreased markedly 
in terms of travel time. More and more people will be able to travel 
to more distant places during their lifetimes than was true in past 
decades. Boys and girls need to know about the implications of 
such rapid flight to themselves, other people of the world, and the 
future of man. 

The subject matter of aviation education deals with types of 
planes, airport, operations, principles of flight, routes, map study, 
languages involved, mm of planes, aviation personnel, and new 
developments. It also deals with man’s penetration and study of 
space with satellites, rockets, and missiles. 

Aviation education is frequently taught in units which can be 
found at almost any grade level where the children have an interest $ 
in planes and/or space flight. It is also widely taught as part of ' 
transportation units, especially at the third-grade level. New de- 
velopments and happenings in aviation and space flight are con 
finuously studied as a part of current events. 


In this decade, technological and nodal development e have been 
appearing with dramatic and sometimes almost shattering impact on 
man. Today’s world is characterized by rapid change and scientific 
breakthroughs of tremendous importance. Accompanying these new 
developments in automation, space flight, jet planes, atomic energy, 
and medical science are changes and transitions in society — in the way 
in which nun live. 

As automation increases, people tend to have shorter working hours 
and thus more free time. An increase in creative, meaningful, and 
constructive ways of using this time is indicated so that people’s lives 
may be enriched by this developing opportunity. Machines which 
do office work, run elevators, and carry out numerous other detailed 
operations, as well as control whole industrial plants— -such as oil 
reAneries — with one or a few men to manage the push buttons and 
levers, rele a se much of our manpower for increased leisure time. 


• Mebrro*, IL B, MSm m M * n — tA# tpmm (A for ffe# 
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, At r iC f n6rgy is man such Power as was never dreamed 

of a few decades ago. How he develop* this power for peacetime 
usee, rather than for destruction, is of tremendous concern to all 
Currently some effective uses are being developed in the United States 

as well as m other countries. With proper handling this source of 
energy can add greatly to nun’s standard of living arid can free 
him of much drudgery and toil. Solar energy « also being used 
ana c* penmen tod with for providing our homes, schools, ar-d 

f actor.es with heat and light 

Transportation developments during the past few years, since 
the arrival of aviation, have been enormous. Moat recent break- 
tnrougha, such as breaking the sound barrier, launching reunites 
and mtaules into space, and using jet planes commercially are some 
oi the new developments in importation. They have a great impact 
on our live® as individuals and as members of nationa. They have 
Drought the distant parts of the earth much closer together in time. 

Atomic submarine achievements have also great significance for 
transportation. This is especially true of the northwest route vefajw 
of stibmaf ine8 pa«ing under the polar im cap. 

Communication development* continue to be seen in television, 
with color television gradually coming into use. Increasingly, tele 
vision is being used as an aid to education. Stereophonic sound offers 
one of the more exciting experiments in mane media Several new 
techniques are now in wide use to provide greater depth to the sound 
Uiat c°m« to our homes. High fidelity record pltyem have been 
developed which- play records having a double sound track and pro- 
ject the sound from two or more places in a roan ami from the 
appropriate sides of the room where certain parts of an orchestra 
would be playing ii m a larger space. 

Medical science has made numerous breakthroughs in recent years 
such as the attack on polio and other serious illnesses Many new 
developments have appeared in the form of new drugs whore wide 
use has been effective m our country and other part* of the world in 
stamping out certain types of disease. 

Population trends have been developing in a variety of ways which 
affect our lives and society. The withdrawal of large numbers of 
famines, especially those with children, to suburbs has been one of 
the big changes. This has caused urban deterioration in many in- 
stances and has led to mushrooming suburban developments around 
ig « !t iee, often with little community or area planning involved, 
batollite cities and shopping centers are also surrounding many large 
cities Finally we have the phenomenon of the continuous metropol' 
itan development, mis is a stretch of urban areas or cities which 
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have grown together. It may be already formed, but is often in the 
process of development — along the eastern seaboard, the Great Lakes, 
and at certain points on the West Coast, 

Our population is rapidly growing, with the birth rate higher and 

people living longer. 10 This is a very mobile population, with about 
one-third of our people changing their residence each year. The 
nHjtoajare many social changes hjk! problems, affecting both children 

During the International Geophysical Year (the main studies, ex- 
plorations, and research being carried out between July 1 , 1957, 
and December 31, 1953) over 50 nations cooperated to learn much 
more about The earth and the universe than had ever been known be- 
fore. Much of the work dealt with polar explorations, solar activi- 
ti«, ionogphere, auroras, cosmic rays, weather, ocean depths, outer 
space, gravity, glaciers, and earthquakes. Although the official year 
was to end with 1953, many of the studies are continuing and the 
results will be analysed, used, and reported for yeti is to come. It was 
during the International Geophysical Y ear that the first earth satel- 
lites were put into orbit and astounded the world as a part of that 
year's scientific achievements. 

At the same time that man has been trying to learn more about his 
world and universe, he has been attempting to learn better ways of 
getting along in person -to- person and nation -to- nation relationships. 
There have been many tensions between various nations and various 
groups of nations. Concurrently there has been much serious effort 
and at times real progress in working toward wholesome and friendly 
relations among nations. 

The United Nations has served a useful function as a sounding 
ooard where its member states may come together and di«cuss their 
problems and plans and those of other nations. It has carried on 
much commit tee work and has assisted when possible in the reduction 
of tensions. Its specialised agencies, such as the World Health Or- 
ganisation, Unesco, and Unicef have carried on many projects to help 
children and adults attain health, literacy, and a higher standard of 
living. They have worked to help the peoples of the world attain a 
better understanding of each other. 

The many technological and social developments mentioned here add 
content to any modern social studies curriculum. Some of these new 
'developments may be found in the regular school texts and refer- 
ence books. Others may not. Publishers and their authors revise 
their texts as frequently as they can but it is almost impossible for 


* Educational poUetaa OoaaMt. Uwm —w w «*S MmiSm. WasUafton : Nallonal 
Education Association, 1*5®, 1)8 p. 
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them to keep up with current developments due to the rapiditv of 
the rate of change. This means that much social studies content cornee 
from tne news and is an integral part of current affaire as well as of 
f he regular social studies curriculum. 


Spiritual and Marai Valim 

The development of spiritual and moral values is a concern of the 
enure school curriculum, but it has special significance in the social 
stUuiw P ro f ram ; . Much °t OUr historical and cultural heritage ia at 
t bean of social studies content. Through meaningful study and 
privities, children i«ani basic elements of American culture. They 
about esteemea lawis oi democracy and about spiritual and 
o.ora, ■ -'cues wmcn have mao® our country a leader among nations, 

, . / I ? UfcR »ppropriat« .experiences in social living, boys and girls 
„ ii,w .0 tip avwrdiiig to spiritual and moral values generally 
pri^i in our culture. Experiences in sharing with others, in respect 

the ngMsof c> ' her ^" in ^miming retqjomibiiities for 
or.Hjifirs and in many other aspects of living in accord - 
Wlth momj snd spiritual concepts, provide children with 
the means to understand and practice these value*. As a central aspect 
oi men* envelopment as individuals in a democracy, each develop* a 
pette.! ii of values in terms of hia own experiences M wall as of the 
co turn] Heritage with which he has contact Thu is an ini Area, ire 
process »§ the individual participates in a dynamic social situation, 
is environment affects him and he affects hk environment 
Lnder »>Jt v,on*iuition there is a separation of church and state, 

* ? rth fton is not taught in our public schools. Social 

stu im programs usually contain «w content shout the place of re- 
.lgion and the chureh in American life. This ia a part of community 
t.tut y in primary grades, in some place*, children may visit <re or 
more churches as part of becoming acquainted with their community. 
_n intermediate grades children learn something about the religion 
of people m other oountriM in connect ion with their study of Mo- 
graphic areas. ‘ * 

Throughout the Nation, much attention is being given to the de- 
velopment of moral and spiritual valu« m the part of our children. 

( erUm rrepomubilifice are left with the chureh and the Home. This 
mi especially true of sectarian religion. Other aspects, such hh inform- 

*• °- S ' V»f*rtm0mt -f HMitk, Woe.tton, *m4 Welfare. OBm ot 
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mg children about the plac* of religion in their Urea and the li 
of people in other countries, are usually a matter for the schools. 
Practices vary from State to State m to the way in which religioua 
education, as such, is available to children; but the development of 
spiritual and mom] values by our children is a concern of Bchook 
everywhere.'’ 




Ouc hsTMEii t e e n 

With our Amencan. heritage being such an important aspect of 
elementary social. Judies, teachers help boys and girls learn as much 
about it as posable. In these days of tremendous scientific and tech- 
noiogic*.! developments in which our people are gaining increased 
control over mat ter, it is easy to become materialise in our t hinkin g 
and to forget those things which have made America great, 

Moet elementary schools give a good deal of attention to teaching 
about the history of our Nation, both in social studies and school wide 
programs. The greatest emphasis on American history is usually 
found in the fifth grade, where it is taught in an integrated manner 
with geography. Fourth graders often learn about the history of 
their State, Sixth grade children often learn about our old world 
backgrounds, though the trend is toward moving this study to the 
seventh grade. 

In addition to actual instruction in history, children learn about 
their historical and cultural heritage through poetry, biographies, 
stories, films, recordings, pictures, and many other media. One im- 
portant way in which all children kam many things about our 
heritage is through activities related to holidays. Christmas, Thanks 
giving, and the birthdays of great men provide excellent opportu- 
nities for reading, art, music, and dramatic activities which enhance 
t he understanding of our history and culture 

Since children and young people, as well as older eitiseng, travel 
abroad or meet foreign visitors in this age of rapid transit, it k 
increasingly important that they understand and respect their own 
cultural and historical background if they are to interpret it well to 
others. Americans have one of the richest and most varied cultural 
backgrounds in the world because of the melting pot from which our 
population k formed. Schools are placing much emphasis on helping 
children know and understand this heritage which k theirs to enjoy 
and protect and which makes our Nation great. 
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Geographic Understanding* 

More important than ever before are geographic under»t<mdmc?M in 

T ° f , RVianW >nd 6 ? AC * flighL To ** » bl « to understand the 
news on television and radio and in newspapers and majntincM. it i* 
•imperative to nave a good background in geography. 

, tj ,' e 1 n,t< r I btates c * mes out its responsibilities in its position of 
.v»oe,^nip m t lie world, its ntisens are traveling and living abroad in 
or easing n urn oe re. Many are sent overseas on technological and din- 
^maucmtssions. Others go forth in the intent of defense, Thoi 
, v * rt*tiunea m one piece for a year or more usually take their 

T lUW W?fn thftm : Trern€ndous numbers of Americans are now goina 
»ormd as tourists due to the ease and speed of air travel ( incM^ the 

J” * *'«'» •*»* nw-na »' fr»wl. Anwtictns Iho !£„ Z 
‘ !nuu ; Jin R vni.uren, rm increasing contact with people of other 

*:.r r p W ° ' hlt tne 1 nitea to study our schools, agriculture, 

-hnologicai .nd scientific development*, and the American .ay ol 
- as wren *a t,iw« visitors ^no are tounsts and sightseem, 

und * rrt * ndm ff e are developed in the primary grades in 

w “her n ' i ^ borh <«i »"<! command, „ d 

st her, where h.e necessity come from, and who the people are who 
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m th ® involved. Children learn a great deal about the 

wSworld anmnd them, both the natural and the human aspects. Map 
study begins as neighborhood, community, and nearby communities be- 
come the center of study. 

In the intermediate grades, geography receive a very strong em- 
phasis. ( huuren team about man s relationships to his environment 
m various ty regions of the world. They gain geographic under- 
standings and concepts about their State, Nation, and world. They 
ieam geographic principles which have applications to simi lar geo- 
graphic conditions in similar regions. 

Time-space relationship* are being given increasing emp>haaia in 
these grades,. 1 ' Not only is it important to learn about distances, but 
a»8Q about length of time involved in reaching various points with cer- 
tain type® oi transportation or comm uni call cm. 

Learning about the people* of the world and their relation to their 
environments is tn important focus of learning. That geography 
related to current happenings in the world has a high priority for 
attention. This type of geography often requires considerable rwwarch 
activity on the part of pupils and teacher to secure adequate informa- 
tion about the, geographic Jsct ore needed for fully understanding 
various items in the news. / 


CurriBt Affairs 


Social studies can be made interesting and up to date through 
rumen/ afiain. What children Me on television and screen, hear on 
radio, read in newspapers and magazines, and observe in their travels 
and eommunty life is usually tied in with their social studies program. 

Such events ss the first commercial jet flights aero* the Atlantic, 
the voyage of the tfautUu* from Hawaii, under the Arctic ice cap, to 
England, or a visiting group of foreign dancers or singers, provide 
excellent material for social studies. They may give leads to unit*, 
^rm studies, or depth stodie^of a particular country , 14 They enrich 
social studies learnings and experiences from day to day. 

The Louisiana social studies guide indicates significant social studies 
purposes that are served by study in# current events. Those listed, 
are found mi the next page : 
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1 To crB,te tDd Vromota pupil latere* la community. State. NattoaaL and 
world affair* 

E To darrtop an actively democratic dtteeo a SI# to Interpret current. ,ee*aL 

economic, ftSMi politi^mS problems 

& To prorld# trulBl^r la erttlail r^sdhi** tad UOnking la cmifw* to mwmmbh 
f*et» in Wn U4l mod to ifflfi it roftHnri fwa i1m4| 

4 To develop toe .biUly to retert tbr Important ireo*. ,nd prebtemn from 
tb# gawt maw o# dully trmti 

& To develop in ivimmi of tee iBterttepaedeore of p-opte =od r.aetona f B 
tin* work! 

ft To aiKtermand rfw reUuooaSip hetwet* tea past and tbe pre-waL** 


J hiring elementary school years, httmom relations ha a become an 

important aspect of social learning and living. At the same time that 
children are learning about social studies* subject matter, they are also 
having experiences in participation, cooperation, leadership, and re 
sponsibility, which help them grow into effective citizenship. They 
learn how to get along well with other children and with aduk*. 

In addition to learn mg how to part icipate effrvtivdy in gy^up situ* 
tions, children are learning about the history If their rijftts and re 
sponsi hi lines. They learn about the Constitution, the BiMrtJf Rights, 
and the Inirereal declaration of Human Rights at their maturity 
levels and as their experiences in group living relate to .these 
documents. 


triu material 



Because of our Nation's position in world affaire and the impact of 
aviation and the spat* age, international tmderrtanding has become 
increasingly significant for our boys and girls. Emphasis on under- 
standing the peoples of the world, international relations, ami inter- 
national organizations is widespread in our schools. 

The development of international understanding is being carried 
on at appropriate places lower in the grades than was formerly the 
case. Primary children as well as those in kindergarten and nursery 


Pf?** *• ***** CottHte T-cktmg tbt *eci«l t* tht Klrmemiwy 
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ERIC 


schools are haring initial experience and contact with people of 
other countries through travel, television, books, foreign visitors, 
and other means. At school and in their communities they may often 
see and hear visiting teachers and play with children from other lands. 
They meet parents with foreign backgrounds or interests. They begin 
to learn about international organisations through the activities of the 
Junior Red Cross, UNICEF, end .UNESCO, They attend or partici- 
pate in observances of an international nature, such as Columbus Day, 
United Nations Dsy, Human Rights Day, Christmas, and Pan-Amer- 
ican Day. Ken worthy points out that: *' 

Arfculij, aiqr careful mmlMili* of the Urea erf ytxmg rhUdrvn wlU 
reveal that the vwM tattn w mxxi t j m arm before they go to wbool 
and cartalatr ta the pr— cho ot jmrm. Bom children bar* been born abroad 
or bate Uvwd In other ewmtrkw tn ttewe early foam. Bom of tlwn have 
ratattvaa who an* abroad la boalM**, (omumat, or military aarrlo* The 
•delta mmd than art reading aew a papwa looktag at teterbdoo profram* 
whkh tad ode the world, and dlaruoalng world affaire. Man; i-faildretJ 
vhft the wharre* or airports. There are enteferatiooe of UN Day or Week 
In the arhool or cMeanmlty, Often there are people from abroad tn their 
net^borhood or (hope with foreign good* tn them The raortea five them 
another view of the world — although not always a co r mrf one. 

1b theee and otter ware fhUdrm today art* being Introduced to the wwld 
•arty la life The ar boot* hav* a rMgxmaibtllty to help make (hi a latroduc- 
tk* a correct one, carried oo ta ta atswapfae-r® of r e jec t, understand tag, 
and tat 


S 

By the time pupils reach the third grade, their principal inter*** 
in social studies centers upon community life, but it is extended in 
many instances tn how people live in communities of other lands. For 
inrtanoe, when children are learning about transportation, they not 
only learn how people travel or transport goods in their community 
or region, but how transportation is similar or different in other parts 
of the world. In communication units, children begin to learn a 
little about foreign languages, including a few expressions and songs. 
With food, clothing) and shelter, the children learn how each of these 
life necessities is provided in their own communities, and also gain 
am introduction to the nature of then things in other lands. 

In intermediate grades children have many additional opportuni- 
ties to develop international understanding. They study about type 
lands and peoples in the fourth grade, learn about people of other 
American nations in fifth or sixth grade, and about people of the 
Eastern Hemisphere in the sixth or seventh grade. While such studies 
are usually fairly comprehensive, still they must be considered intro- 
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ductory and elementary in nature, and should be followed up by 
appropriate studies in junior and senior high school. 

Tljere is a growing trend toward introducing depth studies of one 
or more countries at the sixth-grade level. An example of this was 
the study of Pakistan undertaken by 28 elementary schools of San 
Francisco.” The Pakistani consul spoke to the children and helped 
them secure informational materials. This study was connected with 
a Share Y our Birthday project and many of the children who had 
birthdays during the period of study gave one of their birthday gifts 
fdr a child in Pakistan. The Share Your Birthday Foundation, of 
Philadelphia, made it possible for a child ambassador and a teacher to 
go to Pakistan. Among other responsibilities was taking letters from 
San Francisco to Pakistani children. The boy ambassador sent letters 
and the teacher sent letters and press releases back to San Francisco 
to share their experiences with the children and teachers who had par- 
ticipated in the project. 

In 1959, India sent a child ambassador to the United States. She 
presented letters and toys to American school cfftMren and mode 
friends with all whom she met. later India sent a baby elephant to 
visit the same school systems which the child had visited. The ele- 
phant now makes her permanent home in the National Zoological 
Park in Washington, D.C., where she is a symbol of friendship between 
the children of India and the United States. On the day when the 
child ambassador arrived, children in the schools observed an India 
Culture Day, an outgrowth of their interest and study about this 
country. Among city school systems which participated in this 
project were Washington, New York, Philadelphia, Allentown fPa.), 
and Rock Island ( 111. ) . Arrangements were made through the Share 
Your Birthday Foundation, the People-to- People Committee of the 
U.S. Information Agency, the U.S. Office of Education, thj National 
Education Association, andother cooperating organizations and indi- 
viduals in India and the United States. 

Concentrated study of Latin American countries with emphasis on 
current economic, political, cultural, and educational problems rather 
than the quaint and picturesque colonial and Indian traditions is be- 
lieved to be of extreme importance in maintaining friendship between 

"Kent. TtaneMM. "Pakistan SUnfroar-BIrtMay Vngnm." OaliforuU Jour, mI of 
Blemtntnry Mi cation, 29 : SS-M, A turn at 1957. 
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our people and the other Americas, which can only come about through 
mutual knowledge and understanding. 1 * 

Recently a unit study of “Living in South America in an Air Age’ 5 16 
has been developed by the San Joaquin Valley Section of the Cali- 
fornia Association for Supervision and’ Curriculum Development. 
The greatest depth in this unit is allocated to the study of Brazil, 
largest of the South American countries. 

Asian studies, which are receiving inc reaped emphasis, need as much 
attention as possible. Schools are placing much more value on Asian 



CaUfin *• amt D rp mlm ta l ef tterfs 

Enjoying a imal in the Japanese manner. 


studies as they realize how important it is to secure better East- West, 
understanding and friendship. A decade or so ago our social studies 
courses of study and textliooks often emphasized Europe and our 
European backgrounds to the point of inadequate coverage of other 


» 0. Dcrwood mn4 Franklin K. P»tter*o». Latin American BtnAiee: A Teacher* 

Oalde to Rwsooree Material* ; and Ve nezu ela: A Reaoorce Unit fot^Upper KlamanUrj 
Grades. New York: Educational Section, Creole Petroleum Corporation (1230 Avenue of 
the American), 1957 tod 1958. 27 p. and 15 p. % 

» fAping in 8<mth Am^rion in mm Air A$* California AnocUtion for Superrlaton and 

Ourriculuffi I>eeelop®ent. Pamtdena : The Association (307 PasadeM Arenue), 1958. 
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parts of the world. This focus has changed with the war and post- 
war years and now increasing attention is being given to gaining a 
better understanding of Asian peoples and lands. 

Africa, with its several new developing republics, is another area 

ing given greater attention in social studies programs. As this 
continent makes increased progress, it secures more attention in the 
news and in the social studies programs of elementary schools. 

Many children become interested in the United Nations through 
television, radio, magazines,^ and newspapers. Increasingly those 
who live in nearby States goon field trips to visit UN when they are 
in the fifth or sixth grades. These children see the various meeting 
rooms where the United Nations sessions are held and other points 
of interest m the buildings. They listen to their guide and ask ques- 
tions for information. 

After the sixth grade of Handle Highlands School in Washington, 
D.C., visited the UN, the children wrote letters about their trip. Ex- 
cerpts from these letters follow: 


' ^ * T 0 ” 14 Uke to teU 700 * boot onr trl P to the United Nations building on 
October 12, 1967. We started studying about It several weeks before we 

toft, so our trip would be Interesting and educational; so we would under- 
stand It, 

When our group arrived fit the United Nations building I thought that It 
WMone of the most beautiful buildings 1 have ever seen, especially the 
Secretariat part 1 liked the glass window*. 

Our group had a guide who was from India. She took us to the General 
Assembly room first It was a huge room. I liked the seating of the 
translators. After talking about It we went to the next rooms. It has very 
modern architecture and art After seeing all the rooms we went to the 
store qpwnstairs. Then we went to dinner. I thought the United Nations 
building was very Interesting and educational. I thought it was a very 
nice trip. 

— from John’ a let ter 

When we got to the United Nations the first thing I noticed was all the 
windows. I later found out there are over 5,000 windows. 

rm** IndU 8he WM W nlc * She took us to five 
dlvtaong of the United Nations. We also saw a bell made of coins from 

countries belonging to the United Nations. There are so many things we 

d see that I could not begin to tell you about all of them. We had a 
very nice time ami learned a lot about the United Nations. 

—from Sharon.' a letter 


I would like to tell you a little bit about our trip to New York. Our 
t ™ ,n ri , d * t0 and from ^ United Nations was fun. Once we arrived we 
had guides to take us on a tour of the building. We saw the General 

Assembly and the other councils. Our guide told us the history of each 
room. 
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I would like to thank you for the information yon sent us. I was vary 
interested in UNICEF. I like the way children go out to collect money for 
this organisation on Halloween. In fact, most of our class is going to work 
for UNICEF this year. I hope children of the United States collect enough 
money for needs of foreign children. 

— from Ricky’s letter 

I have enjoyed my study gbout the United Nations. When we went to 
New York I bought a study kit for one dollar. It had a map of the Trust 
Territories. It also had about fifteen other very Interesting books. 

I’ve been reading a pamphlet called. The Untied Nations in Brief. It 
Is very interesting and I thoroughly enjoyed it I have been skimming 
and I especially enjoyed the part about the United Nations. Here is part 
of It : “Millions of the world’s children are ill, undernourished and ragged. 
Many are homeless and orphaned. To help in their care the United Nations 
has provided supplies, equipment and technical training for the care of the 
millions at children and mothers who need help.” 

—from BiU's letter 

On October 12, 1937, on a Saturday, we went to the United Nations I 
liked the General Assembly best because it was so big. We got to sit in 
the chairs and see the earphones with the six different language controls 
on the dial. The trip back to Washington was very nice. 

— from Mary’s letter 


CHAPTER S 

Methods of Instruction 


"MJTODERN TEAC HERS seldom follow a theory that there is 
lyi an * v one of teaching the social studies in elementary 

schools. They tend to be creative and often experimental in their ap- 
proach to teaching. Seldom do they teach a given item with one 
^roup of children exactly as they did with another group at another 
time Part of this situation is due to the fact that teachers encourage 
pupil participation in all phases of the learning situation, including 
the planning. And children are creative/ , The learning experiences 
are developed to meet the needs and interests of the children and of 
the society in which they live. This is an interactive process between 
children and their environment, with the wise guidance of teachers, 
parents, and others concerned with their education. 

The most widely found plan for organizing tl»e learning experi- 
ences of children m the social studies is the unit method. It must 
be understood that there are many varieties of unit teaching, extend- 
ing all the way from those which are subject -centered to those which 
deal primarily with the concerns of children in their environment. 
Based upon ge*talt y or organ ismic psychology, this method develops 
social studies experiences and learnings in large, related areas of 
learning, rather than in small segments. Such units are large enough 
to oontam much of concern for every child, yet small and definite 
enough for each to grasp the more significant aspects. 

Since relationships are important in unit teaching, this method 
lends itself to considerable integration of subject matter, such as 
geography, history, economics, civics, science, language arts, and the 
hne arts. It also provides excellent opportunities for the child to 
develop as an individual and to gain a knowledge of his world so 
that he feels at home with regard to his surroundings. 
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Unit Teaching 


Selection of units is done in various ways, in various places, and at 
various times. For the most part, units are suggested in courses of 
study or curriculum guides. Increasingly there is opportunity for 
teachers to select units within the scope, center of interest, or other 
framework recommended for their grade. Usually they do all or 
part of this through cooperative planning with their pupila In 
most school systems a few units are likely to be required for each 
grade, but with some provision for adding others. In other school 
systems a series of units may be required for each grade level. 

Preparation for teaching a unit generally involves developing or 
locating a resource unit from which ideas and information may be 
drawn as the unit is developed. It also involves considerable read- 
ing, studying, and sometimes t ravel in g^so that the teacher has a 
good background for teaching the unit Finally, most teachers col- 
lect a good many materials, including audiovisual aids, before they 
begin to develop a unit with the children. 

Often teachers set the stage for a unit, by displaying pictures, maps, 
pogters, realia, and reading materials in the room just before or at the 
very beginning of a unit experience. These have the effect of interest- 
ing the children in the new unit and then becoming aids to learning. 
Occasionally a teacher varies this procedure by using the bare stage 
technique and leads the children to carry a main responsibility for 
bringing suitable rrfeterials to the classroom and displaying them. In 
instances where the unit grows out of children’s problems, no stage 
setting is needed. In any case, the children are encouraged to bring 
materials related to the unit from home, the library, and other sources 
of material in the community. 

Regardless of how much pupil participation there is in the selection 
of units, there is likely to be much pupil activity in the planning. 
During the early days of a unit, pupils and teacher plan together for 
the best ways of carrying out their study. They usually discuss and 
post a record of : 

Problems to. he studied or sol ed 

and /or 

Information to be found 
Thine* we can do In this unit 
Where we can find Information. 
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Since children are usually alert, enthusiastic, curious, and imagina- 
tive, the plans in which they participate are often more alive and orig 
in&l than when the teacher worlcs them out alone. 

The early days of a unit experience are usually thought of u the 

orientation phase. During this initial part of a unit some of the most 
common activities are likely to be: 

Examining picture*. maps, globe, and object* related to the unit topic 
toeing m film or Him «frip 

Making plana for developing the unit 

Forming committee* for dine refit p«rtjs of the work 

Going on ao explora lory field trip 

Collecting afcndy materials 

Developing bthtk>gripfaies 

Making chart* for keeping track of the progreaa of Individuals, committees, 
and troops (vocabulary, reading* construction, writing, etc ). 

After a week or two of planning, organizing, and exploring the 
unit area, the children are usually ready to concentrate cm m forma- 
tumal activities for a few weeks. / They read, discuss, interview, quee- 
tion, observe, listen, ind experintent to find answers to their questions 
and problems. These activities fluently include : 

Reading for Information and to And anawerfc\{o question* and problem* 
Viewing Informational Aim* or film atrip*. ' 

Listening to recording mi.h! people V_ ' 
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Carrying out experiments 
Taking note* on needed Information' 

Studying maps and globe* 

Taking field tripe to gather information 
Making collection* 

Writing letters for information 

+ Interviewing appropriate people 
Studying picture* for information 
Reading the landscape for geographic Information 
Discussing unit problems and progress 
Sharing information In small and large groups 
Keeping a record of information each child la gathering 
Organising information on charts and graphs. 

Children usually need help in learning how to take effective notes 
on their reading, listening, experimenting, or observing. When read- 
ing it is essential that they learn to distinguish between the important 
and the unimportant, taking notes mainly from the former. They 
gain skill in recognizing the central idea of a selection. They write 
it down as a main topic or idea. Then they ascertain the significant 
details and record them as subtopics. 

Thus children learn to use simple outlining as an aid in notetaking. 
They learn to select and record important and supporting informa- 
tion. They learn to distinguish between the “forest and the trees.” 
Children also learn to take notes on things they may wish to re- 
member by converting a paragraph to a sentence or phrase, and by 
making a list of words that indicate steps in a process. 

Similar skills can be developed for taking notes when listening. 
In this type of situation, pupils must learn to grasp the speaker’s 
ideas as he presents them, with little opportunity to go back unless 
there is time for questions. Also they must often write faster than 
when taking notes on reading. 

After informational activities get under way, children begin to 
share their findings with each other and to present information in 
many different ways. They may engage in creative writing, drama, 
painting, or music. They may construct something. These are gen- 
erally considered eaeprfxxumal activities. Or, the children may carry 
out the work aspects of some problem-solving activity, such as beau- 
tifying and conserving the natural resources of the school grounds. 

During this expressional or big activity phase of the unit, the chil- 
dren are still engaging in study activities, but their attention is often 
focused on the big group activities of the unit, be they expressions! 
in nature or a school or community project to be carried out. 
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Children Mmtruct th#Jr own ‘c*w*d wag*n.” 


It is impossible to list the many types of activities found during 
this exp regional or action phase of the unit because of their great 
variety. They may be : 

Making a wail or floor map of the cooimuhity 

Setting op t cloth#* nft center 

Building a bird-feeding station 

Making «lb exhibit 

Painting* mural 

Having a picnic 

Taking a trip on a bus, train, or plane 
Taking photograph* 

Making a book of creative writing and art 
Making thing* to beautify our home* 

Preparing a shadow puppet play 

Visiting a television station, a museum, or the United Nation* 

Pn»nting on# or more phases of the unit through a movie or ulidea ( Ta f>p 
recording* may be used to accompany the slides.) 

Creating a play or choral speaking program related to the unit 
Developing a television or radio program. 

Some unit experiences flow smoothly into the next if the subjects 
•re closely related. However, most units are completed by erne or 
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After • “plenoer" tflniser c*ma dmndng tinging. 


several culminating activities. This is in accordance with organismic 
psychology inasmuch as the principle of closure., or completeness, is 
followed when the experience is evaluated and rounded out 

It is usually important to look hack at the unit as a whole, to eval- 
uate its outcomes in terms of the objectives agreed upon at the begin- 
ning, and to assemble some, of its most outstanding developments to 
share with other pupils or with parents. Evaluation type* of cul- 
minating activities may include : 

Writing alKtut moat imimrtant things 1m rued In the unit 
Taking tt*»eher-m«de objective twits 
Playing t**t -type gam** 

Having a qui* program in radio or TV fashion 

IMscmwln* the hettf things about the unit experience and bow the nest unit 
can be better. 

Sharing types of culminating activities may take the form of : 

Giving a program for parents in which unit accomplishments are shows 
through exhibit*, onmi, him! other mem ns 
Presenting a play for children of other rooms 

Haring a parade involving fostumes, posters, and other thing* that hare 
hern made 

Holding a fair In which many things are shown or demonstrated (commu- 
nication, conservation, etc. ) 

PreeeoUn* a children’s fashion show, w ith child model* or poppet* to show 
kind* of clothing for different weather *nd different ocvaalon* (clothing 

unit)* 



..... , 
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The remainder of this chapter is concerned with several different 
methods used widely in good social studies teaching and learning. 
They may be part of the unit method of organization for learning, 
as is mo^t often the case, or they may be used in a different type of 
program where topics are studied as they come in a course of' study 
or textbook, or as the need arises, without going through all the 
phases of a unit experience. ' 


Teaching Problem Solving 


A problem solving approach to teaching and learning the social , 
studies has great value in the development of the child. Becaurfthe 
field of social srtudim is fraught with problems of men and matter, 
this study technique is especially appropriate. As children growup 
and throughout their lives, they will profit by skills and attitudes !’ 

they have gained from solving problems. i ; 

1 wo basic types of problems are usually included in children V j 

socjal Judies experiences. One type has to do with real problems j 

of living, related to social studies, which the children encounter. For 
instance, they frequently have clothing problems such as those due 
to outgrowing tlteir clothes, rips and tears, changes in style®, changes 
in weather. Again, children meet problems of social or group living ; 
how to show hospitality to viators, how to prepare a luncheon, how 
to form committees, how to coojierate with a group, how to secure good 
representation on a student council. 

Another type of problem is more subject -centered. It is a way. of J& 
developing an area of learning, important to. the children, through - 
studying tiie problems involved. Many social studies unite are 
planned and carried out by “Problems for Developing the Unit" 
Such a list of problems presents the content of the unit or study plan 
rather than a mere outline of content. It foe usee attention on the 
problems of the subject matter to be mastered. It leads both children 
and teachers, to be concerned with the problems and issues of a topic 
ratlier than the acquisition of subject matter alone, important as this 
may be. 

Illustrative of problems suggested for an entire year are the 
following six from a handbook for Kansas teachers 1 which relate to 

L 

> BUUitt fat «mW lArimp. a n« lh- . lt for TVocbrr* SUt* of Kibmi Dry* moral S 
of MocaOon Toptlta : Thr Drpartioent, 1WS2 p. If. £ 
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> the major »m problem for tiie aeoond grade, narmJj, u How do 
people m our neighborhood live together!" The problems are: 

1. How do famUle* work together to naymk# ■ neiglLtarbcMjd '? 

2. How mm neighborhood need* Moiled ? (Food, drimkh^ wmter t eMkmg t 
hmme*, etc . ) 

S. How do wwkers 1 b tmr neighborhood help to make it • food place In 
which It tire? 

a. Theme w ho guard our ■afetf (fm#c ©Jiaer, $rcm&*\ wmikermmm, 
etc. ) 

b. Ttuxi# w^p help to keep %m well (tfootor*, nweee, dentui, etc.) 

e. Tho*e who mpptr mm*;? of oor daily iieedn ffrucwr ywi # * , bmker t 
butcher, former) 

d Thom who help m enjoy oor free time I fNmi#, HhrwHmm, radio) 

4 Uw cab ww bekp to make oor neighbor btxid a better pUa§ in which to 
Ure, work, mod pLaf together? 
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How do neighborhood!* work tofptbrr In a community? (Form neighbor- 
hood*, bu sUwss districts, factory districts, residential neighborhood*, etc.) 

S. Roads out of the neighborhood. 

An example of suggested problems for developing a unit are the 
following for the sixth grade from a New York City curriculum 
bulletin : * 

1. How oon a family use Us leisure time effectively in Us own community t 

Invite the director of the neighborhood playground, a sanitation 
worker, the librarian, the museum curator, etc., to discuss bow they 
serre you and how you may help thetn. What faculties do they make 
available to you? When can you use these facilities? 

How did you and your family spend last weekend? Do you spend 
, every weekend the same way? What places In the community are 
open to you and Jour family? What can you aee or do there? How 
many adults use, this facility? How U money provided for such 
leisure time activities? 

2. Why do we pay tares f 

for what art Idee of clothing have you shopped lately? Besides the 
cost, what was added to the bill? Why was this tmx necemry? 
,Wbo derided that it should be (Vdlerted from us ? 

Name some taxes that your family has paid recently. Where does 
this money go? Why does our government need so much money? 

S. How cos we set up our doss as a miniature government f 

/ Why do we want to have a class government? List the reasons. 
Who should make the laws? Why do we need laws? Who should 
be our leader? What kind of person should a leader be? If dlfflrul- 
tiea arise, bow shall we solve them ? 

How can we arrange our rules to form a omstltution? Where can 
"we And a copy of a crmstitutloo ? Oan we w/ite our constitution to 
resemble tilts one? How will our* differ? 

4. How do the printed pafe, radio, and television kelp us to understand our 
world today f *» 

To what news broadcasts do you listen? Have you learned some 
stirring news this week? Did you bear any conflicting report of 
this same news event? How do you account for that? What dbg M 
we do about conflicting reports? 

Who decides in our country what la printed or broadcast? Find 
out if this is so in other countries. When did our struggle for a 
free pcews start? Where can we find our guarantee of a free press? 

» Social Studies Grades M Board of Education of the City of New York. Hew Tort : 
Tha Board. 1 W*. p. &T-U. 
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As the children have many experiences with problem solving of the 
types described above, they learn this technique as a way of life. 
They learn how to identify problems and how to gain needed infor- 
mation for solving them. They learn to plan and organize for the 
challenge involved. They try to avoid the pitfalls of prejudice and 
upset emotions which sometimes accompany certain types of problems. 
They work together in groups and committees. Sometimes they work 
alone.. 

As problem solving progresses, children learn skills of scientific 
thinking.* They are led to study problem® thoroughly before reach- 
ing conclusions or solutions. They grow in the ability to discern dif- 
ferences, to probe issues, to see relationships, to weigh alternative 
actions, to make decisions and generalizations based on insight and 
information, and to evaluate conclusions or solutions through use in 
real situations. They lt»am to lake necessary action lowland the solu- 
tion or reduction of problems. They grow increasingly in the inclina- 
tion and ability to assume responsibility for the welfare of others as 
well as themselves. 

The identification and selection of problems by children and teachers 
comes about in varied ways. Often a problem is encountered in the 
children’s daily living and learning experiences. This could be a 
problem related to safety at school and traveling to and from school, 
or it migpt be a problem of finding and developing leaders for study 
groups and comntfUees. 

Problems related to an area or unit of study are often set forth in 
a resource unit or curriculum guide. The study of such problems 
gives the pupils insight into various aspects of the topic. Sometimes 
teachers prepare a list of st udy problems for their pupils. 

Increasingly the trend is toward jjiupil part icipation in the identifica- 
tion, selection, and organization of the problems to be studied during 
a unit, enterprise, or subject study. The teacher participate^ as guide 
and leader during this process. 

Solution of the problems is carried out through experimentation, 
reading, observation, discussion, construction, and many other types of 
activities. These may or may not be carried on as part of a social 
studies unit * 

• Blackwood Paul a. Aew CktUrm Lear* to Thlmk. Waeklafton : DA Oovenweat 
Prlotla< Oflre. 1»S1. 1® p. (BaUetta lWUi Mo. 10, DA Department of Health, Moon- 

' tloa, and Welfare, Oflee of Education.) „ f 
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Developing Projects or Enterprises 


Carrying out projects, or enterprises as they are sometimes called, 
is a very appropriate method for use in social studies because it usually 
involves learning through experiences. The project method can be 
an important aspect of unit teaching or learning, or it carv be the 
center around which social studies experiences and learnings are 
organized. 

Many schools carry out conservation projects, such as school ground 
conservation and beautification of school gardens, without these ex- 
periences bei^g a part of a unit of study. At other times the children 
carry out projects, such as a pet show, a communication exhibit, or a 
play store, as a “big activity” in a social studies unit. 

Projects usually develop from pupils’ interests and creativity as 
pupils and teachers plan their study activities together. The proj- 
ects often emerge naturally from observation, discussion, reading, 
and playing together. They tend to' fill a need for large activities 
and enterprises on the part of the children. In general they fill a 
need of the children or give appropriate outlet for expressing their 
ideas and interests. 

With the guidance of their teachers, the children organize for 
carrying out their project. They outline the various parts of the 
project. They divide into committees or work groups. ^ Each child 
participates in some way and assumes his responsibility for the group 
enterprise. The teacher plans daily with the children concerning 
time for working on the project, tools and materials needed, and skills, 
to be learned. He acts as consultant and guide as the work period 
goes on. After the project work has been completed for the day, 
children and teacher t^ke stock of accomplishments, evaluate achieve- 
ments, and plan for next steps. 

WtaiTthb project is completed, arrangements are made for sharing 
jptk'other people. Parents or children from another room are often 

invited to view the project if it is an exhibit, parade, oi\~ 

production. Some projects such as a nature trail are shared ^th the 
entire school, others such as a safety plan with the community, and 
others such as a collection of children’s drawings with a foreign 
country. ** 

Whelf the outcomes of a project are evaluated in terms of oppor- 
tunities for pupil growth, the teacher usually finds development in 
such aspects of learnings as: 

problem solTio* 

vjcooperatioa with others 
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acceptance of responsibilities * 

ability to locate Information 
construction' skills 
use of tools 
communication skills 

insights and understanding h 

creative expression. 

Teaching Reading In the Social Studl# 

♦ 

Children usually need special help for reading social studies ma- 
terials. Vocabulary recognition and development, work-type read- 
ing, locating information in books and magazines, and reading graphs 
and charts are some of the skills which they need to develop. These 
types of reading skills may be learned at the same time the children 
are engaged in reading social studies material. In fact, social studies 
offers a splendid opportunity for children to gain irost of the basic 
skills in work-type reading. * 

Where the unit method is used, the special vocabulary for each 
unit usually grows out of the children’s experiences, rather than from 
a teacher-prepared list of words made out in advance. As the chil- 
dren from their discussions, trips, activities, and exploratory and 
later reading begin to use' new words peculiar to the unit, the teacher 
or a pupil writes these on a chart or* picture dictionary, which is 
posted iif the room so that the children can see it or refer to it at all 
• times in connection with their expressional activities. By such a 
technique, children often' learn to use (speak, write, spell, compre- 
hend) a wide variety of words, some of which may be years ahead « 
of the usual level for vocabulary for their grade. The children have 
lees difficulty in understanding the meaning of the words because 
these words came from them and their own experiences in the first 
place. Sometimes these word lists become the center for word games 
of various types, thus providing review through a play activity. 

In addition to the above type of vocabulary building, children 
often need help in learning to attack new words in their social studies 
reading materials which they may not have encountered in any other 
situation. One of the best methods to emphasize in social studies 
reading is to get the word through the context clue. Since reading 
for meaning is all important in we social studies, children are urged 
to get the meaning of words as they occur in sentences and paragraphs 
ih relation to the other words and in relation to the thought or in- 
formation being presented by the author. Such phonics instruction 
■ as will facilitate the mastery of new words can help the children, 

5S0711O— SO 5 
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especially if emphasis is put on word beginnings. If a child is read- 
ing a paragraph relatively well, understanding the meaning as he 
proceeds, he can often tackle a new word successfully if he can silently 
sound to himself the first part of the word. Then the rest frequently 
comes automatically, if his attention is focused on the meaning. 

Because social studies materials are usually crammed with tre- 
mendous quantities ©/ information and detail^ pupils profit by spe- 
cific instruction • it» w&rk-type rending. They are helped to read 
primarily to gahi the author’s central thought and secondly the sig- 
mficant or supporting details. They learn to select the important 
from the less important. They learn to look for the authors signals 
to the reader about important ideas and concepts, such as renter and 
side headings, heavy type, italics, topic sentences, and pictures. 

Showing the pupil a definite purpose for reading social studies ma- 
terials helps him read more effectively than merely giving him a page 
assignment This takes the form of reading to find answers to ques- 
tions, solutions to problems, needed information, or the author’s point 
of view ; or to pursue a special interest. 

• stU( ^ es reading requires many skills in locating information 

m books, magazines, and other publications. Children need help 
from the teacher in the use of the table of contents and the index. They 
nred instruction in how to locate information rapidly in encyclo- 
pedias, reference books, almanacs, and dictionaries. 

Many teachers lead the children to develop their own^ bibliographies, 
including page references, from the materials available to them about 
a social studies unit or topic. The bibliographies are sometimes posted 
near a reading center or reproduced so each child may have a copy 
They become a valuable study guide for the children in gaining 
information from a wide variety of sources for their social studies 
problems and interests. In many classes records are kept of each 
child’s reading during the study of a unit. Various ways are worked 
out, such as informal oral or written reports or creative writing, to 

help pupils and teacher keep track of the scope and effectiveness of 
the reading. 

Skills in reading graph * and chart * are needed for many types of 
social studies materials, especially in middle and upper grades. When 
such items begin to appear in the weekly newspapers, magazines, and 
textbooks being used by the class, the teacher helps the children obtain 
information and understanding from them. He also leads them to 
make simple graphs and charts of their own about such subjects as 
foods and resources so that they learn the processes through experi- 
ence. Then they can read and interpret better the graphs and charts 
prepared by other people. 
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Helping Children Study Maps and Globes 

Increasingly children are having the opportunity in the primary 
grades to gain information from maps and globes. Globes are used 
early so that the young children will gain the concept of the earth 
as a sphere, and are usually simple as to detail so that they are easy 
for the children to understand. 

At first the children learn to locate the spot on the globe that shows 
where they live. Later they learn to locate places mentioned in the 
news or in children’s literature or social studies textbooks and sup- 
plementary materials. Thps they begin to associate their own home 
place with these other places more distant in space. 

In kindergarten, children paint representations of their gardens 
which show space relationships. They also represent farms and neigh- 
borhoods involving such relationships with their blocks. 

First graders often have beginning experiences in map making. 
Sometimes they draw simple maps of their trips and excursions or of 
their school neighborhood, perhaps showing safest places for cross- 
ing the streets on the way to school. 
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In second end third grades, children begin to draw or construct maps 
of their own neighborhood or community. By third grade they mav 
sketch maps showing other communities and the routes to them. 

Increasingly wall maps are used in primary grades. The children’s 
world is so wide because of television, radio, travel, and reading 
that it is helpful for them to have a map available for locating places 
of interest. Many third-grade textbooks provide for early map study 
by progressing from picture maps to those employing more abstract 
symbols to indicate places, routes, and the natural environment This 
progression of m*p study begins with the local neighborhood and 
moves to the community and other communities. In connection with 
the study of Indians, Pilgrims, and the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus, maps of the United States and global maps of the world are 
often introduced. 

The social studies guide of New York City for grades three and 
four 4 points out that : 

There are many situation* in which a map or a globe can clarify an0 
enrich learning. Children who are Investigating the sources of the milk they 5 
drink may profitably consult a map of New York 8tate. Studies of the j 

bread they eat, or the clothes they wear may lead to a use of a map of the 
United States, or a globe of the world. And of course, the nse of maps and * 
globes can clarify and enliven the study of current events. » 

Understanding maps and globes and skills in using them are .of 
tremendous importance in intermediate grades. Globes, world maps, 
and maps of continents are necessary for fourth graders who study 
type lands and peoples. Those who study their own State at this grade 
level can learn a great deal from various kinds of State maps — histori- 
cal, highway, railroad, rainfall, physical, product, resources, and 
other types. 

Fifth graders use United States and Western Hemisphere maps a 
good deal. Sixth graders need maps of the Western Hemisphere, Latin * 
America, sometimes the Eastern Hemisphere, and always the world. 

Children can learn to glean much information about an area from * 
a map or maps. Probably they first should have an opport un ity to 
learn what they can through the less abstract media of pictures. 
These may be photographs or drawings in textbooks or other publica- I 

tions, or on a bulletin board. They may be in the form of filmstrip, | 

slides, or film. 

From a picture of a familiar place, boys and girls move to a map of 
the same place. Then they progress to' the use of maps and globes 
to find information about other places. In this way they are able 

• Mortal Mtudie* Gradet J-*. Board a t Btaeatkm of tb# City of Now Tort. Now York : 

Tho Board. IMS. a a 
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to more from the readily recognizable to the more abstract in a mean- 
ingful manner. From maps and globes pupils can learn a great deal 
About the location, size, climate, altitude, relief of the land, popula- 
tion, railroads, plants and animals, products, and industries of a re- 
gion or country. After children have secured information about a 
place through pictures and maps, then they can gain much more 
understanding through reading. They have a readiness for the 
printed symbol. 

During these intermediate grades, children gradually learn the 
meaning' of the various map symbols, colors, and lines of latitude and 
longitude. They learn about directions and the relationship of maps 
to landscapes. They gain many skills in the use of maps and globes 
in connection with travel routes, such as those of history, aviation, 
and atomic- powered submarines. This study helps them achieve an 
understanding of the global nature of our earth — why great circle 
routes are shortest, which seacoasts it re rising and which are settling, 
why watches must be moved ahead or back when one is traveling East- 
West distances, and why seasons are different in the several climatic 
zones of the earth. 

Through these many experiences in using maps children learn a 
number of basic skills necessary for interpreting and using maps fully 
and well. The teacher may wish to use the following • as a check list 
to see whether his pupils are gaining skills appropriate to their ma- 
turity level : 

1. Read directions and orient maps with reference to their owa positions. 

2. Understand the scale of a map. 

S. Compote distances on a map 

4 Find places on maps by using latitude and longitude. . 

5. Read symbols and translate them into the realities for which they stand. 

& Discern and describe the location of features with reference to one 
another. 

7. Discover similarities in patterns of distribution on several maps showing 
a variety of cultural and natural features and conditions. 

8. Recognise and analyae correlations (relationships) among patterns 
of cultural and natural features ami conditions as opposed to mere 
coincidences. 


* Becker, Henry V. •« 4 Others. A f eat s W ee Quid* te Date# Map* 4 <7 tehee. Stats De- 
part went at Education (Fla.). Tallah a ssee : The Depart aient, 1PM. p P-9. 
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Developing Other Learning Skills 

Obeervation skills hare an important role in social studies. Chil- 
dren have many opportunities for developing this skill in connection 
with field trips, television programs, filtns, and exhibits. They can be 
helped to gain drill in seeing similarities and differences, relationships, 
degrees of difference, significant things or happenings, interesting de- 
tails. Awareness of things about him and their significance has great 
value for the individual. Among other things it helps him gain im- 
portant information and concepts in the field of social studies. The 
teacher helps in developing skills in observation through : (1) encour- 
aging an inquisitive attitude, (*2) much listening to children’s accounts 
of their observations and reactions, (8) raising questions, and (4) en- 
couraging children when they evidence accurate observation with 
understanding. 

Communication skills— listening, speaking, reading, and writing — 
must be used throughout social studies learning and experiences. Of 
these, listening * is the most frequently used. Heading and discussion 
skills have been treated earlier in this publication, so will not be in- 
cluded here. 

One cannot .assume that even- child listens well. Most children 
need to learn to concentrate on what is being Mid, to grasp the mean- 
ing, to consider its>agnificance, to detect slanting or prejudice, to eval- 
uate the accuracy, or to analyse the point of view of what is bang 
said. 

When children are listening to classmates, teacher, resource person, 
television, or radio, they may be guided to: (1) listen for a purpose, 
(2) take necessary notes, (3) remember most important points, (4) 
raise further questions, (5) act on appropriate suggestions. 

Social studies experiences offer many opportunities and present 
many needs for acquiring skills in writing. As children engage in 
social studies they need to write letters for information, and of re- 
quest or appreciation. Increasingly they exchange letters with chil- 
dren of other countries or other parts of the United States. 

Notre, reports, creative writing, outlines, and charts are some of the 
other types of written expression used frequently in the social studies 
As the children engage in three many written experiences, opportuni- 
ties arise for appropriate instruction in handwriting, English lan-. 
guage, and spelling skills. After making a first draft of a written se- 

• Carpenter, Helen McCracken, <ei). fMff* in Moeial Twwtr-VtaH* Year 

book, national CoaacQ tor the Social Stodleo. National Bdocatioa AjooHatlon. Waoh 
lactoa : Tfcc Connell, IMS. Cfe. a 
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lection, they should be encouraged to polish the piece and correct all 
errors before it is submitted as a finished product, whether it is to be 
sent as a letter or become part of a class booklet. Often children work 
in pairs or teams to correct mistakes and thus improve their work. 
Care should be taken during the polishing or editing process that a 
child’s writing is not spoiled from the creative point of view. 


Textbook Un 


Textbooks have a very important rol«|/as far as social studies meth- 
ods go. Modem practice usually means using textbooks as a basic 
“.moling reference for social studies learning. Many other reading and 
audiovisual materials are used also. This does not mean that pupils 
must follow a textbook page by page and from cover to cover to learn 
social studies effectively. The text is an aid to learning, to he used 
often and whenever helpful. It does nek control what must be learned. 
This is the province of teachers, curriculum committees, and super- 
visors, all working together, and with some degree of pupil participa- 
tion in the planning. 

In some classrooms there are enough copies of a basic text for each 
child to have one. In such rooms, many other social studies books are 
usually available to supplement the information provided in the basic 
volume. With other classrooms there may be small sets of from 6 to 
10 books alike for individualized and small group work. Both of these 
methods of using textbooks make possible the consideration of infor- 
mation and ideas from more than one author or group of authors, 
thereby enriching the learning. 


Including Fine Arts 

« 

To secure maximum learning, it is desirable to include the fine arts 
whenever they can enrich and add depth of understanding in social 
studies. While this is true throughout the social studies program, 
there are some aspects where the arts have a peculiar and special sig- 
nificance. An example of this is the inclusion of the arts when study- 
ing a fbreign country or an area of the United States. From the lit- 
erature, the music, the graphic arts and crafts, and from the dance of 
a Country or region we gain increased understanding of the people 
and their culture. 
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As children engage in a unit or other type of study of a country, the 
teacher helps them to enjoy original art of the country or reproduc- 
tions' of that art. Perhaps an exhibit is arranged of art objects col- 
lected by teacher and pupils. This is readily done when the study is 
about such countries as Japan, Mexico, or Italy, whose arts and crafts 
are reasonably easy to obtain. 



Child explain* hh drawing ml Celumbu*' ships. 


Often the children like to engage in creative art in the style of the 
country being studied. When studying Mexico, they make pottery, 
weave scarfs or squares, or create objects of tin in ways similar to those 
developed by Mexican craftsmen. 

In such a study of Mexico the children may also make a mural, a 
picture book, or a series of paintings to show the life of the country. 
They may also paint scenery for a play, design costumes for a fiesta, 
or create table decorations for a Mexican meal. 

From these experiences with the arts of a country, children gain 
increased understanding of its cultural characteristics. They become 
much better acquainted with the unique personality of the people and 
the nation. They often feel closer and better acquainted with the 
country than from gaining factual information only. 
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During the activity or work periods scheduled for a social studies 
unit, the children are given opportunities for working in the arts as 
‘individuals or as small groups. Creative expression is encouraged 
rather than copying the work of others. At the same time the chil- 
dren may study the art work of people of other countries in order 
to grasp the characteristics of style, techniques, or design. But the 
children's own art production is usually creative in nature. 


Guiding Social Living 


Social studies in modern elementary schools helps the child gain 
an understanding of his social and physical environment, past and 
present. It alto provides him with many opportunities for developing 
skills in social living. These two aspects of social studies or social 
education, as the field is sometimes called, are combined in the learning 
experiences of the children. As they learn about the world in which 
they live, they have daily experiences in getting along with and co- 
operating with other people — those of their own age and others. 

Through the committee and small group experiences, the children 
learn to cooperate, to assume leadership, to be a follower, to accept 
responsibility. In larger groups, beginning about fifth grade, class 
leadership begins to appear. In connection with student councils, 
children begin to participate in representative government 

Through the study of child development, group dynamics, and 
sociometry, teachers are increasingly aware of each child’s social 
adjustment and social relationships*. The teacher watches for the 
shy child and draws him into small-group activities. He discovers 
leadership qualities in children and gives them the opportunity to 
develop these qualities. He provides situations in which every child 
may lead at tome time, in tome field in which he can make a 
contribution. 

Not all opportunit ies for gaining experience and skill in social living 
occur during the social studies part of the school program. They may 
occur throughout the school day, whenever appropriate opportunities 
arise. Such experiences in social living provide an important element 
in education for living in a democracy. 
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Improving Ont't Teaching 


The Nebraska social studies guide presents some helpful suggestions 
for teaching the social studies. These may be useful to teachers in 
other States. 

Tips on Doing a Bettor Job ' 

1 Social atudieo experience* should be definitely planned each day Thu 
la Important at all grade level* Pupil-teacher planning should be »n 
integral pa rt of this process 

4 

2- Uae a variety of Instructional materials to meet the various levels of 
ability among your pupils 

S. Build from the Interest* of the puptU whenever possible. l*a# problem « 
that arise In the local environment occasionally. 

A Take advantage of every opportunity to develop pupil leadership and 
pupil participation. 

5. Provide nfany opportunities for children to work cooperatively through 
committees and small group activities 

8 Textbook* are source* <4 information and aa *uch are materials for 
u*e In teaching They are not suUst Itute# for good teaching nor are 
they to be used a* courses ot study. Pupils will uae them to find 
answer* to the question* or if<*bleui« about which they are thinking 

7. Study the local community through direct contact with people and 
place*. Children learn beat by first hand experiences. Often children 
are able to solve or partially solve some community problem*— per 
tlcularly those having to do with health, safety basarda, or ctmaerva- 
tion of natural resources 

8. Make every effort to build in the children an Interest In current affair* 
and a desire for knowledge and understanding In this area that they 
will carry with them when they leave school. Newspapers and maga 
sines on both the adult and child level are important instructional 
materials, as are radio and TV, and recording*. 

I 

9. Properly planned excursions and field trips can contribute greatly to 
social studies learnings. 

10. Dramatisation, If carefully planned, can be an effectively of teaching 
Important event* (4 history may be dramatised. Dramatisation may 
also be used to develop ideas and concepts. 

11. Map* and globes need to be used together for comparison purposes. 
These materials should be used with flat picture*, films, and other 
resource materials to give understanding. 


' 4*tWm§ Better American Citiaen* is Nebraska Slememtory School*. State Dm art 
awat o# Education (Nehr. ). Lincoln: The Is- part it, 1958, p. 18-20. 
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12, Study <Hher cultures from (be el* ml point of their similarities to us 
and their contribution* to oar society as well as their difference* 
Trjr to develop such understanding which will promote poise and 
dignity when actual meetings with people of otter cultures occur, 

IS. Much of the planning for specific social studies activities in connection 
with s unit may be done by the children under the guidance of the 
tescher. As the unit progress**, plans will change. Th er e for e, evalu- 
ation should be continuous. 

14. Cut arms* subject matter tine* as much as possible in setting up units. 
Social studies can be correlated and integrated with language arts, 
fine art*, mathematic*, and science. Materials should be drawn from 
literature whenever possible 

15. Remember the real test of an effective social studies program is the 
behavior of the pupils 

ltL Cse a variety of material* Many free or InexpemUT*- materials can 
be used in connection with units of work However, choose materials 
to achieve sjwHftc purposes. Do not use a film or similar material 
simply because it happens to be la your building. 

17. Children should learn abont conservation through a planned program 
of activities which always extend onto the school ground and Into the 
community, 

18. All of the experience® children have at school are preparation for 
living with otter* The classroom should be a laboratory for learning 
the ways of de moc r a cy. Effective unit teaching involving democratic 
experiences cannot go on In any area unless democracy la practiced 
la the total classroom organisation 

19. Help parents to understand the social studies program through parent- 
teacher conference* P.T.A. meeting*, school visitations, and ma terla Is 
amt Into the home, 

NX Each teacher should keep a record of units taught with any group, 
of children to pass on to following teacher* This avoids a duplication 
of experiences for the children 

21. Correlate the mastery of skills in reading and the other language arts 
with social studies teaching. For example, In Rods l studies work will 
come practice in the use of the table of content* the Index, marginal 
and chapter heading* the library card catalog and also in such skills 
as learning to skim, to outline, to summarise, ami to edit material. 

22. Through the use of various reading materials in social atudie* children 
should develop skills each as the following : 

Differentiating between those mate rial a written to provide informs- 
. tion and those written for recreation. 

Noting authorships and copyright dates In determining authenticity 
of reading material* « 

Questioning the accuracy of what appears in print and checking 
conflicting statements with reliable source* 

23. Effective group work is not achieved over night The following sug- 
gestions should he helpful : 

'Develop group work standards with the children before any group 
* work la attempted. 
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At the beginning you might hare only one troop operate at a H"i « 
while the other ctaaa members are engaged In individual activity 
This leave* the teacher free to give guidance to the group or com- 
mittee which is at work. 

8elect a group to demonstrate for the other members of the clam 
when the need arises for this type of guidance. 

Wh/en several groups or committees are working at one time in the 
classroom, the teacher may move from group to group, giving help or 
guidance when needed. 

e 

Do not become discouraged and give up if the first attempt at group 
work fails. This shows all tBe more that children need practice la 
working together. Evaluate the first undertaking and try again, 

using the knowledge gained from the first experience. 
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CHAPTER 6 

Evaluatfon of Outcomes 


B ECAUSE social studies has so many facets,* evaluation of out- 
comes is a complex process. Evaluation to be effective must be 
w terms of the objectives of the social studies program. Some of 
these objectives are concerned with information, understandings, be- 
liefs!, attitudes, and study skills. Others have to do wit& behavior, 
especially that social behavior important in democratic living. Eval- 
uation of these objectives then must be of varying types in aooord 
with the nature of the objectives. 

Throughout the social studies program evaluation is most effective 
when continuous. An example of daily evaluation is that of pupils 
and teacher appraising outcomes and experiences of a work or activity 
period. Either groups or individual? may show or report what they 
have accomplished on projects or study. The way of working is 
evaluated in terms of such items as whether all groups were quiet 
enough so as not to disturb others, or whether supplies and equip- 
ment were properly used and stored away. Then this evaluation 
experience has a leading-on quality when next steps, necessary ma- 
terials, ways of improving our procedures, and possible resource 
people are considered. 

Illustrative of evaluation on a weekly basis is a class which has 
been studying railroad transportation. Each pupil has been reading 
on an individual basis from a different book which he has kept at his 
desk. At the end of a week pupils and teacher discuss what has been 
learned about each of the topics on their chart for the unit. This 
chart has been developed through pupil-teacher planning. It bears a 
list of railroad topics about which the pupils wished to learn, such as 
railway safety, types of cars, kinds of employees, routes, history of 
railroading, and present developments. -Now they pool this informa- 
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fcion about each of the topics. Those topies^about which satisfactory 
information has been gained are checked. Those which require 
** further/investigation are indicated. This discussion provides a guide 
for independent reading and study of maps and models to be carried 
on by the pupils the following week. 

Where pKildren are working iq small interest groups, the knowl- 
edge being acquired is usually checked at frequent intervals. After 
studying a certain topic or problem for one or several days, ea ch child 
may report to his group, write a page for a booklet, or answer ques- 
tions on a check list. 

, As a unit of study draws to a close, evaluation techniques are used 
to take stock of the outcomes of the entire unit, to ascertain any 
weaknesses, and to plan for improvement and growth in the follow- 
ing unit. Such evaluation experiences include pupil-teacher dis- 
cussions, exhibits of accomplishments, tests, .-and culminating activi- 
ties which involve a review df^the unit outcomes. 

When evaluation is a continuous regular part “of the 'learning 
process, teachers and pupils use a variety of evaluation techniques in 
the social studies. 1 Some of the most effective methods are described 
briefly here. " 


Observation 


. One of the best ways teachers find to evaluate the social develop- 
ment and behavior of children is through direct observation. They 
observe them at work, at play, in the school, on the playground, and 
in the community to determine t^eir problems, skills, and growth in 
social living.- They become awaye iff, a child’s progress or of his 
problems with regard to cooperation, Acceptance of responsibilities, 
getting along with others/ and regard for his own and other people’s 
rights. Through such observation teachers can detect progress and 
problems in the realm of attitude^ and appreciation. This kind of 
observation’ may come about as the teacher observes a child being 
faced with a sudden situation or an opportunity to protect another, 
working on a committee* or quietly playing with another child. 


****••»•• ,<An c - BtudUt for OMltnm in o Democracy. 
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Through studying the creative and work-type writing of children,* 
a teacher may discover a great deal about their interests, attitudes, 
values, and degree of understanding. Occasionally an illuminating 
bit of writing is kept in a child’s cumulative record, when it sheds light 
on his problems or his growth. Later, other examples of his writing 
may be studied and compared with this as a means of determining 
his progress. Again, a teacher studies the creative or free writing 
of a group or entire class to discover problems or prejudices which 
She and the children should tackle; and to learn of the children’s 
interests, abilities, and progress, especially with regard to social 
studies learning. 



When children discuss mcM studies tofkt, their feath e r mu evaluate 

the learnlm. 


^ Analysis of Speaking 

• . ' ? 

When children are engaged in discussions, work, play or social 
situations, the alert teacher does a great deal ef listening. He listens 


* MetMetoafc. Helot fc mi VUMUit HU1. Im CMlirm lmr% to Write. Wtab- 
logton : U.S. CteTMMWBt Priatia* Oftco, ISM. M p. (BttUttin IBM, No. S, tig. De- 
partment of Healtb, Mueatlo&; and Welfare, Oftee of Htnttot.) , 
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for many of the same things that he finds in children’s writing. In 
addition he can discern various aspects of human relationships which 
appear through the group process when children speak with one 
another in large or small groups. A tape recorder may sometimes 
record children's discussions for use in evaluat ion. Through listening 
to and analyzing what children say, a teacher may ascertain social 
growth, insight, understanding, or lack of understanding. From a 
social studies point, of view, he keeps the objectives of the social 
studies program, a particular unit, a special project, or an important 
problem in mind as he listens and evaluates what is being said. 


Analysis of Art Work 


Teachers can learn a good deal about children’s social attitudes 
home and community background, attitudes, and beliefs from analyz- 
ing their art work. 3 For example, attitudes toward work and workers, 
minority groups, foreign peoples, religion, and other aspects of social 
life are often reflected in children’s drawings, paintings, models, and 
dioramas. As children have lenrning experiences in these fields, their 
drawings tend to reflect their changing attitudes and insights; hence, 
evaluation becomes possible through Jhis medium of expression. 


Use of Tests 


The use of tests is often an effective aid to evaluation in the social 
studies. They are especially helpful in ascertaining the amount and 
quality of information and understanding a child has acquired. 

The kinds of tests that may be used in the social studies are legion. 
Jhe teacher may be as creative ns he wishes in developing types of 
tests for varying purposes. Teacher-made tests are especially ap- 
propriate in the social studies. Since there is no uniform social 
studies curriculum throughout the land, the teacher of social studies 
usually knows better than anyone else what has been taught and ex- 
perienced in his class. He jcnows the broad objectives of the social 
studies field; he also knows the specific objectives of the social studies 


Crefttoe W W«hTn^n ® i, a Macklnto,h - «*<* Arne Randall. 1 low Children Can. Be 
W ** h,n «^ on : 0 -8- Government Printing Offlce. 1954. 24 p. (Bulletin 1954, 
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program being carried out in his classroom. From this intimate 
knowledge of the social studies goals and learning experiences of the 
children in his class, lie can develop tests to aid him and the children 
in measuring the outcomes of their st udy. 

The informal, problem-centered, essay-type test has considerable 
value. Problem-type questions concerning relatively big ideas are 
prepared for the children. This kind of test provides an opportunity 
for them to react to problems, indicate relationships, defend points 
of view, and display understanding. 

Objective tests are prepared by teachers to help them learn what 
subject matter, information, and concepts have been gained by the 
pupils. These may lie completion, matching, true-false, or some other 
type.. 

Often pupils participate in developing social studies tests. They 
contribute test questions or items for quiz-type games. 

Standardized tests are available in social studies. Especially are 
they used when they are part of a comprehensive battery of standard- 
ized tests covering all of the basic fields of elementary education. 
They help teachers learn how their pupils’ scores compare with na- 
tional norms. It should be kept in mind that the norms are not 
standards as such. They are the point where the average or center 
child stands on a nationwide sampling. A difficulty with these tests 
in social studies is that with such great curriculum variation in the 
social studies throughout the Nation, the social studies test for a 
given grade level may not test the subject matter of the curriculum 
for some States, some cities, or some local school situations. This 
factor must be kept in mind when selecting and using the tests and 
interpreting their results. « 


Summarizing Experiences 


While evaluation is a continuous activity, the culminating activity 
developed at or near the close of a social studies unit is usually highly 
evaluative in nature. As children and teacher organize and pull 
together the outcomes of a unit, take a look at it> as a whole, and 
share it with others, much appraising of what has been learned, ac- 
complished, and created, is going on. 

These culminating activities may take the form of an exhibit, a 
dramatic production, or a social event. During this phase of learn- 
ing many of the outcomes of the unit experiences are being appraised, 
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selected, or accomplished ; weaknesses are identified, and plans are 
laid for future improvement and growth. . , 



CmHfernta StmU Department pf g^c^m 

Teacher and pupil cooperate to evaluate what he has learned from 

reading. 


Pupil-Teacher Evaluation 


Increasingly, pupils in modem elementary schools participate in 

all phases of the learning process, from planning and carrying out 
the study through evaluation. As stated earlier in this chapter, 
teacher and pupils have evaluation discussions op daily, weekly, 
end-of-unit, and other bases. There is & continuous process of pupil- 
teacher evaluation going on in many social studies programs. 

In such situations the teacher acts as a guide and leads the children 
to gain skill in evaluating their work in large or small groups. He 
also works with individual pupils to help them learn to evaluate 
their own progress and problems. To learn ways of evaluating one’s 
own behavior and one’s problems or progress in social studies, as 
well as other subjects, is a valuable skill for evpry individual. 
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Sociometric Tests 


Through study of child growth and development, many teachers 
have learned how to use sociometric tests to ascertain the quality and 
characteristics of the social structure of their groups of pupils. They 
give sociometric tests* make sociograms, and use these as guides for 
helping children in their social relationships. From these tests they 
find which children have friends, which are isolates, which are in 
social groups, and which are more or less leaders of large or small 
groups within a class. Sometimes such tests are given near the close 
of a year or semester to ascertain what growth the children have at- 
tained in this phase of social development. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Materials and Resources 

f OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTIC of the social studies 


held in the Cnited States is the wide variety of materials avail- 
able to most schools. American publishers have produced, and are 
continually improving, exceptionally fine series of social studies, geog- 
raphy, and history textbooks for elementary pupils. Readers, science 
texts, supplementary books, and children’s literature (sometimes called 
trade lxx)ks) contain much valuable material for social studies learn- 
ing. Periodicals, pictures and posters, maps and globes, films and 
slides, television and radio, recordings, and community materials are 
among widely-used social studies resources. 

A\ hatever types of materials are being chosen for social studies, care 
should be used in their selection. . Representative Guidelines far the 
Selection of Social. Studies Materials 1 are presented in the Texas social 
studies guide : 4 

Adapting material to purposes 

1. Is the material related to the objective and purposes of the social stu 
program ? 


Does it draw attention. to and strengthen significant learnings? 

Will its use aid in developing an understanding and acceptance of 
le rights and responsibilities of the individual in American society? 

Will the material contribute to the development of democratic 
citizenship? & 

2 . Will it strengthen and aid In the evaluation of the objectives and pur- 
poses of the program ? 

Relating material to learning 

1. Does the material contribute to the solution of problems and the achieve- 
ment of the learner? 






Pubim tSe ft j jfa , C\>«f « ciUi , Pa 

A variety of materials for learning about » new State. 

% 

2. Does it contribute to the improvement of critical thinking on the part 
of the individual? 

3. Ik>es it help the learner to focus his attention on key problems? 

4. Is it of such nature as to contribute to the solution of real-to»the~leftrtier 
problems? 

5. Will the material stimulate the interest of different individuals in the 

class? 

8. Is it adapted to the readiness of the group? 

7. Is it appropriate to the age of the group? 

8. Will it provide for further development in the skills and technique® of 
using instructional aids? 

9. Does its use stimulate the learner to work on creative* self‘e«entlftl 
projects? 

10. Does the material motivate learning in terms of satisfaction, success* 
and growth? 

Evaluating content and organization 
1. Is the material factually accurate and authentic? 
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2 Does It support the facts and data presented ? 

3. Is it tiinely and significant to the group for which it is intended? 

4. Is the material arranged in such a way aa to suggest order and sequence 
of factual learnings? 

5 W1H ,t8 as8ure ««tinuity in the development of concept and skills'- 

6. Dot* the material lend itself to correlation within the social .todies 
program and draw upon skills acquired in other subject areas? 

7. Are Ideas presented in siich a way as to reflect logical organization and 
summarization? 

Checking the physical adaptability 

1 °! >e8 ma,erl » 1 “rite t*»e curiosity and Interest of the pupils with 
whom it is to be used ? 

2. Do the physical features of the material have educational value for the 
learner? 

Readability • 

. Clearness c f presentation 

■ of Idea# 


1 


Ease of utilisation 

Attractireneag 

Durabifity 



The quality of social studies texts and reference books is steadily 
improving to the point where we now have some of the finest instruc- 
tional publications for children in the world. Maps and pictures are 
generally of excellent quality. Subject matter is constantly being 
checked for accuracy and being brought up to date. Readability of 
social studies books is still a problem at certain grade levels, but im- 
provements are usually attained with each revised or new book. 

Most well-supplied classrooms have either a set of up-to-date social 
studies textbooks or several sets, of from 5 to 10 each, from various 
textliook series. 2 In addition they frequently have a number of single 

copies of books related to special aspects of social studies or a unit 
being developed. 

Often a set of reference books, usually one of the children’s encyclo- 
pedia^ 2 is available in a classroom. Children are encouraged to refer 
to them for information and to check facts found elsewhere. Single 


The American Educational Catalog. New Tor*; 


* Tf*xtbook$ in Print: 

Co., 1959. 23 8 p. 

• Th eJhtcyclopedia; A K e 7 to Bffectire Teaching 
Ushers institute, 1958. ^6 p. 
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reference volumes such as the World Almanac are not found so often, 
but should be available in every classroom where social studies is 
(aught and learned. Dictionaries, including those prepared especially 
for children, are helpful with regard to the meaning, spelling, and 
pronunciation of words peculiar to the social studies. 

Many supplementary books are used in social studies instruction. 
These are usually related to the scope or theme of the social studies 
program for a given grade or to a certain unit being studied. They 
might be about airplanes, atomic ^ibmarines, Alaska, or Indians. 
Usually children and teacher work together to collect from school, 
community, State, and university libraries, as well as from homes and 
other community sources, those publications relating to their social 
studies unit or topic. The children themselves arrange the books in 
their classroom, make bibliographies, and act as classroom librarians. 

Most readers contain considerable material appropriate for social 
studies. Often presented in story form, it is usually accurate and may 
capture the pupils’ interest with a dramatic intact. 

Poetry can contribute to the development of social studies under- 
standings. It adds richness and depth to many of the concepts im- 
|)ortant to this field of learning. This is true especially in matters of 
human relationships and of the individual’s relations to the world 
around him. Poetry is particularly effective when studying the people 
and culture of another land. It Hs desirable that children become ac- 
quainted with some poems, written by people of the country con- 
cerned, that are of good literary' quality and appropriate for the age 
level of the children. 

Many excellent volumes of children’s verse are available in libraries 
and from publishers. T ear hen/ f ace a challenge to locate poems for 
children by authors of other countries, when these nations are being 
studied. Sometimes such poems can be readily found ; sometimes they 
require considerable library research. For instance, when studying 
Latin America, it is appropriate to use a little of the poetry of Gabriela 
Mistral (Chile), Amado Nervo (Mexico), or Jos£ Santos Chocano 
(Colombia). Some very fine collections of children’s verse, much of 
which is applicable to social studies learning, can be obtained in in- 
expensive editions. 

Music books contain much material of value in the social studies . 4 
Songs of other lands, songs about home and community life, and 
patriotic songs are among Those which can be founds for almost any 
social studies unit or topic. "* * • -f* 

4 Tooie, Ruth anti Beatrice Perbam Krone. Lilcratureand Mu Mr at Rctourte* for Social 
Studio*. Boffewood Cliff*, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, Ine., IMS. 467 p. 
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Periodicals 

Because the rate of change is so rapid in today’s world, periodicals 
serve a more important function in social studies than ever before. 
They enable pupils to learn about happenings — space flights, for- 
eign news, inventions, national events— before most textbooks can lie 
revised. 

Several weekly publications are prepared especially for children of 
the various elementary grade levels. Among these are Explorer, 
NexosTimc, Junior Scholastic, My Weekly Reader, and 4 he Young 
Citizen. Other children’s periodicals, which contain much social 
studies material, are J uni or Red Cross J oumal-, Young IF ings , Korean 
Survey, and Children's Digest. 

Regular magazines and newspapers which deal with national and 
international news and with geographic subjects are valuable in the 
social studies. Gifted children can read some of the more appropriate 
content and all of the children can learn from and enjoy the pictures. 
Life, Holiday , hook, and National Geographic are among magazines 
of this type. - 

Children are encouraged to read the newspapers from the primary 
grades upward. Most children can glean information and events from 
newspaper reading. They probably learn to read pictures and head- 
lines first, the columns later. 


Pictures, Charts, and Posters 


In the field of social studies, graphic materials are of tremendous 
importance. Photoglyphs are especially valuable because they are 
usually accurate when well selected and up to date. Artists’ drawings 
in books and other publications are also of interest and value, but fre- 
quently must be checked carefully by authors, editors, teachers, and 
others for accuracy and appropriateness.. Increasingly a fine quality 
of color photography is being used in social studies textbooks. 

Handsome charts and posters are obtainable ft*om airlines, steam- 
ship lines, railroads, buslines, travel bureaus, manufacturers and 
others. These often bring information and interest to children in a 
colorful, yet inexpensive, way. For the most part, such materials 
are free of cost. It is important for teachers to know of their sources 8 
and to write for them. 

* Scholastic Teacher edition of Junior Scholastic, News Time, and Smplorer «»«mi 
■ pedal iMue on “Where to Find If (currently Oct 7, 1059). New Tort: Scholastic 
Magaslnee, lac. 
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Increasingly, teachers and pupils are taking their own photographs 
of social studies subjects, unit activities, and things observed on field 
trips. Still pictures, slides, and moving pictures are among the types 
of photography used. 

Works of art or their reproductions have an important place in the 
social studies. This is especially true with regard to learning about 
another country or region and its culture. The paintings or prints 
of Candido Portinari (Brazil), Edouard Manet and Vincent van 
Gogh (France), and Ando Hiroshige (Japan) • are illustrative of the 
type of. art which can contribute depth and richness to the study of 
othei^*f>eoples and cultures. 

Reproductions of fine art may be obtained from magazines, libraries, 
and published volumes. Original works of art may be seen by those 
children who are within visiting distance of museums anoLart galleries. 


Maps and Globes 

! 

Excellent maps and globes are available for elementary grades. In 
general they have been simplified, to improve use and readability, 
and brought up to date in line with world events. World maps and 
globes are being used earlier in the grades than *as formerly the 
case. This is in keeping with the children’s earlier contact with the 
world through television, travel, and other media. 

Primary children usually have very simplified globes available so 
that they acquire the concept of the earth as a sphere. Often these 
globes are in a cradle, rather than on a metal axis, so that the children 
can handle them easily. 

Maps of the neighborhood and the local community are frequently 
found in primary classrooms. Sometimes these have been made by 
the children aind sometimes have been acquired from the Chamber of 
Commerce, an oil company, or some other source. 

As primary children, especially in the third grade, begin to learn 
about how people live in other parts of the world — in connection with 
their transportation, communication, food, clothing, or homes units — 
maps of the world are being used increasingly. These are also used 
in connection with television, radio, travel, children’s literature, art, 
and music. 

During the intermediate grades, maps are a focal point of social 
studies materials. World maps and glows continue to be used, but 

• Takahashl, Set-Icblro. Ando HiroiMge. R utland, Vt and Tokyo, Japan : CRarlan B. 
TutUe Co., 1956. OS platen 
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they may include more details than was true of those used in primary 
grades. 

Fourth graders will need good world' maps and globes for their 
study of type lands and peoples or communities of other lands as the 
theme for^the year may be called. In a large number of fourth 
grades, the home state is studied for a short or long period of time. 
This makes necessary good state maps — physical, political, road, his- 
toric, picture, product, and other kinds. 

In addition to world maps and globes, most fifth grades have map? 
of the United States, North America, and tine Western Hemisphere, 
Types of United States-niaps often used are political, physical, relief, 
climate, product, railroad, highway, picture, and historical. 

bixth graders use maps similar to those used by fifth graders, but 
in some States will also use maps of I>atin America or the various 
divisions of the Eastern Hemisphere, depending upon the program for 
the year. 

Several kinds of projections are used for the maps prepared for 
elementary school children. Simplicity and accuracy are desirable. 
There are great difficulties in showing a global world on a flat surface. 
One of the oldest standard projections is the Mercator. It is used 
much less now in books and classrooms than formerly because of its 
distortions of areas as to size, especially as the areas are located farther 
away from the equator. On the other hand, the Mercator projection 
is accurate as to directions and for this reason is still much used by 
navigators of planes and ships. The Humbert conical projection is 
used extensively, in navigating airplanes because of its accuracy for 
a given section jor region. 

For the most part, textbook and wall maps for children are based 
on projections which use curved lines to show latitude and longitude. 
Such map6 represent a compromise between accuracy of si,ze and ac- 
curacy of directions, ift an attempt to show’ the world as a curved 
surface on a flat map. 

It. is now’ possible to secure relief globes in a light-weight material 
on which the children may write, paint, or trace travel routes. These 
globes are washable and placed in a cradle arrangement so that they 
are easy for children to handle. 
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Films and Slides 


Such visual aids as films, filmstrips, and slides are especially helpful 
in bringing distant places and people to ottr children. They are also 
very effective in showing proct**e*, such as how clothing or foods are 
produced, which may be much more difficult to describe through the 
printed word. Many historical films are also available to help chil- * 
dren gain an understanding of former times and how they relate to ’ 
our lives today. 

Many excellent visual aids are available from producers who 
specialize in educational films. Teachers usually obtain them through 
their school, central materials center, or university film distribution 
service. Other films, such as those about aviation or conservation, 
may be secured from industrial or governmental sources. 

Increasingly teachers are making their own moving pictures or 
slide films for their instructional work. Sometimes these are photo- 
graphed near school and home for specific purposes, such as demon- 
st rat ing safety edjicat ion or showing farm acti vities. Again they may 
l>e taken when the teacher is traveling in more distant places which 
will interest his pupils. 



Television and Radio 


Television is making a remarkable contribution to the social under- 
standing of children by bringing to them faraway people, places, and 
events. It also brings them local happenings of social significance. 
At present the travel pictures, some of the better programs prepared 
esj>ecially for children, and some of the newscasts, including the 
weather reports, are among those most valuable in the social studies. 

Most of the viewing of these programs is done in the home. 
Teachers and pupils keep informed of the hour and channel of ap- 
propriate programs, see them where they can, and discuss them and 
.otherwise relate them to their work at school. 

Some school systems have experimented with social studies pro- 
grams for elementary levels as a part of their educational television 
schedules. Often these are helpful. Sometimes problems are en- 
countered. This is often the case in a school system where the curricu- 
lum is rather decentralized and there is much pupil-teacher planning. 
In such instances, it is difficult to plan social st udies- television 'pro- 
grams needed by all the classrooms of a system at a given time. 
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Films bring India ta tha classraam. 


In any case, it must l>e pointed out that television does hold the 
promise for greatly enhanced social studies learning in the future, if 
geographic and historical materials can be presented in effective ways. 
Radio makes many contributions to social studies, especially in con- 
nection with the news. This is also an excellent source for mlisic of 
various regions and countries. 


Recordings ■ 

Records and tape recordings have a wide variety of uses in social 
studies. Children may listen to music, poems, or stories related to their 
social studies interests. Upper grade children may hear the voices of 
Presidents and listen to great American speeches by Presidents and 
others. 



i: 


Children make their own recordings of interviews, songs, plays, or 
choral speaking. Sometimes they send these to children in other parts- 
of the world as part of their exchange activities. 
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A cant III* helps pupil* locate social studies references. 

\ 

Free and Inexpensive Materials 

The amount of free and inexpensive materials available to teachers 
and pupils is amazing. The main thing is to know the sources of this 
reservoir of material for social studies teaching and learning. 

One teacher of a two- room rural school in New Hampshire has an 
extensive collection of materials for conservation education. Many of 
these are free and inexpensive. They are well organized for use of the 
class'. The teacher has attended a conservation education workshop, 
where she learned about numerous sources of free and inexpensive ma- 
terials in this field. 

Aviation, railroads, busses, the trucking industry, ship lines, travel 
bureaus, chambers of commerce, embassies, and industries, are some of 
the sources of free and inexpensive materials, and there are many 
more. 7 t 


7 Fr ** ImempenMpt Lemrmimg MmterUU KaahrUle. Tm. : Dlvleion of SurTeje and 
PWd Serrlcee, George Peabody College, 18W. 25« p. 
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It is important that teachers acquire such materials in line with the 
needs, interests,' and maturation levels of. their pupils. Also the ma- 
terials should be evaluated carefully, as is true of any materials, for 
accuracy, ease of use, and significant social studies concepts. 


Community Materials 

All communities are rich in social studies materials of one kind or 
another. They have homes and schools, stores and libraries, post 
office and railroad station or airport. Many communities have govern- 
ment centers, city hall, or court house. 

Historical materials abound in most communities, though it is often 
necessary for pupils and teachers to bring them to light They may 
consist of pictures or documents, old furniture or clothing, dishes or 
other family treasures. 

Geographic materials or realia surround every school in varying de- 
grees. There are hills, valleys, gullies, plains, and often mountains, 
canyons, mesas, buttes, coastlines, rivers, streams, forests, fields, and 
conservation problems and projects. One has only to look out the 
window to observe weather phenomena and signs of Seasonal change. 

Communities are rich in human resources. Primary grtfde children 
learn much from and about the various people in the community who 
work to help us— pol icemen, doctors, nurses, firemen, grocers, librar- 
ians, carpenters, contractors, and many others. They study directly 
the local means of transportation, communication, sources of food, 
clothing, and how other life necessities are provided jn their 
community. 


Children as Resources 


Each child is a social studies resource himself. He brings to the 
class experiences from his own background of living, his thoughts, his 
creative abilities. 

W ith our increasingly mobile population (of which approximately 
one-third change place of residence each year) , most of out children 
have had many experiences in travel and in living in different places. 
It is astonishing to discover how many elementary school children have 
traveled or lived in some other country. Whether studying about 
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regions of the United States or other countries, these children can con- 
tribute iaform&tion, accounts of their own experiences and observa- 
tions, and realia and printed materials brought from these places. 
They can also assist with' valuable contacts when a class wishes to 
develop an exchange of letters, albums, art work, or hobbies with chil- 
dren of another area or country. ' 

The child many also be considered the central material, as it were, 
for learning experiences involving human relations. Here it is the 
children themselves, and the wavs in which they come, to cooperate, 
to work and play together, to assume responsibilities for group con-* 
cems, and to respect one another, which comprise the basic material of 
the socializing experiences provided in a social studies program. 


Materials Developed by Children 

In connection with their social studies experiences, children develop 
numerous materials which are used by their own class, shared with 

other classes, placed in a school library, or sent to children of another 
State or country. Many booklets are developed as class projects when 
children are carrying out social studies units. Usually every child 
of the class has the opportunity to do some of the writing or art work. 
A great deal of creativity is used in the development of such booklets. 
1 hey often contain factual material and stories, poems, and songs cre- 
ated by the children. Sometimes the art wort is three-dimensional, 
and may even pop up when a page is turned. 

Some studies of local history have resulted in such excellent written 
accounts as to warrant their being published or mimeographed for 
children of other classes and for others in the community. One fourth- 
grade class of Smithsburg, Md., did such an excellent piece of work in 
“digging up" the history of their Blue Ridge Mountain area, that their 
writing on the subject was mimeographed by the county school system 
for use, throughout the entire county. These children had visited 
historic spots, interviewed many citizens, especially the older ones, who 
knew a great deal of the local history handed down in their families, 
and had read as many publications dealing with their local history as 
could be located. They made a real contribution to their community 
and their county through tfyeir historical study and their written 
report. 

During the Lincoln Sesquicentennial observances of 1958-1960, 
children have been encouraged to write or prepare poems, stories, 
songs, pictures, plays, or television programs about Abraham Lincoln. 
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In these forms of creative expression (he children have been encour- 
aged to explain “What. Lincoln means to me" or to tell about some 
aspect of his life or ideals which interacts them. 8 The same kind of 
creative writing and programs is frequently developed by children 
in connection with the study of other great Americans. 


Classroom Environment 


The way in which a elaasroom is arranged has a tremendous ef- 
fect on the social studies experiences of children. When a new unit 
of study is getting under way, the teacher “sets the stage” and ar 
ranges many interesting pictures, posters, maps, realia, and reading 
materials in the room to capture the pupils’ interest and to serve as 
resource materials as the children move ahead with their study. At 
other times teachers use the “bare stage” technique, beginning a unit 
with little or no materials available. Then the collection, display, ami 
arrangement of the materials becomes a project for the entire class. 
Both techniques, or various degrees between the two, are effective 
when skilfully used. 

The arrangement of seating in a classroom greatly affects the social 
studies experiences of children. Modem teachers use different kinds 
of arrangements in accord with the types of activities, being carried 
out Flexible seating equipment is favored almost universally. The 
chairs and tables are so arranged as to facilitate both large and small 
group activities. This has considerable effect on children's participa- 
tion in the social studies discussions. Much better discussion can be 
attained where the children can see the faces of those with whom they 
will he communicating. When working in small groups on various 
aspects of a social studies unit, children are likely to be seated in small 
circle, square, or triangular arrangements. When the whole class is 
involved in a discussion of any length, their seats may be moved into 
a circular, fan-shaped, diagonal, or i^jge-shaped arrangement. 
These kinds of seating arrangements are foqnd to be much more Con- 
ducive to good discussion than having the children seated in rows 
where they face only the teacher. 

A social studies reading center is very helpful when children are 
engaged in a unit or other type of social studies experience. Often 
this is arranged in the comer of a room where there are book shelves, 


•Hill, Wllhrimlna. “Ofcoorrtaf the Lincoln Steqaleenteeelil to ElcmeoUrr School*.” 
Elementary Enylith, 41 FVbruary, 1959. 
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ft reading table, and some chairs. Often there is a file or bibliography, 
made by the children, where the readings related to the unit or topic 
are listed with page references. Pupil librarians take turns in looking 
after this center. 

One or more bulletin boards offer wonderful opportunities for dis- 
play of social studies materials, children's work, and current affairs 
materials. Pupil committees learn how to arrange and keep the hullo* 
tin boards up to date for their sexual studies interests. 

Adequate supplies of maps, globes, and reference hooks are needed 
in classrooms for effective social studies learning. Pupils should 
have a major responsibility in their care, orderly arrangement, and 
use. 

I he room where children are encouraged to have rich experiences 
.in the social studies should have flexible furniture and seating arrange- 
ment, readily available and orderly care of materials and supplies, 
and colorful interesting materials and exhibits which will capture the 
interest of hoys and girls. Such a mom also fnakes the life of the 
teacher more stimulating and enriched. 


Using Instructional Materials 

The materials which have value for social studies instruction are 
numerous and varied. How they are used determines whether or 
not social studies goals are reached. The Texas &»ci&] studies guide 
provides useful Guideline* for l' sing Imtructkmal Material*:* 

Material* 

The successful use of material* by teachers and pupils will involve- — 

1 Helming a wide variety of reading materials for the classroom — twt* 
books, supplementary readers, encyclopedias and other reference book*, 
magazine* iMmphletx, newspaper* 

2. Planning subject matter that relates to everyday experience# — field 
trips, camping activities family trips, community rewjurces— tx>th nat- 
ural and human 

3. Capitalizing on u m of audiovisual aids — objects, models, film*, film- 
strijw, television, pictures, maps, globes, charts, graphs 

4. lotting the ways in which learning takes place help determine the kinds 
of instructional materials used 

f>. Recognizing individual abilities and interests in selecting materials 

8. Developing awareness of audience ajt>eal in different kinds of materials 


* Tfxaa fidoemtioB Agency. op oit., p. 80-101 
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T. Exhibiting work in t variety of ways including bulletin board displays, 
murals, charts 

8, Emphasising the value derived from learning through solving real life 
problems 

9. Acquiring techniques In the use of the Jlbrary and resource materials 

10. Giving opportunities to work on seiMnitiated projects 

11. Keeping progress charts on work and making frequent reports to total 
group 

12. Working cooperatively With (ghers in sharing and using materials 

15. Including parents in selecting and using instructional materials 
14, Providing materials that will encourage creatlveneHs 

15 Adapting materials to the learning situation through pupil teacher 
planning which involves : 

Deciding why a certain unit or problem has been selected 
I>eciding (Xi how to initiate the unit 
Clarifying purpose 
Planning content 

Suggesting activities and materials 

Iterating information 

Contributing enriching materials 

Using individual initiative in selection of materials 

Summarising the activity in light of all materials used 

16. Adafklng materials to an effective physical environment for learning: 

Furniture sufficiently flexible to encourage informal discussion 
Reading material <fn open shelve* or in a setting easily accessible 
to children. (If reference books are shared, a wheeled (art 
should be mipplied for moving materials between stations ) 
Maps, charts, and globes on eye level of children 
Bulletin beards and flannel boards to care for class needs 
Audiovisual equipment accessible with appropriate lighting fadll 
ties 

Display space for class projects and pupils' "show and teJl” 
Center for arts and handicrafts with ample space for k rourila 
and friesee 

Storage space for work supplies. 



CHAPTER 8 

♦ 

The Teacher of Social Studies 


REPARING for the social studies part of his teaching and being 


ready for the daily challenges in this field is an exciting adventure 


the teacher. He travels to places of geographic and historic in- 
terest, explores museums and Urt galleries, watches television, listen^ 
to radio and hi-fi, studies the social sciences and child development; 
'and reads widely. He becomes skilled in observing, and in com- 
municating-even in foreign languages. Many of his leisure time 
interests, such as photography, dancing, or writing, not only are en- 
joyable, but can contribute considerably to his competence in social 
studies teaching. 


Educational Experiences for Teachers 

The teacher of .social studies in elementary grades develops aware- 
nex* of everything about him. As he goes about his community, he 
observes closely the basic aspects of living. He pays special attention 
to process: how things are done, how they are made, what makes 
them go, what makes up their structure and fundamental character- 
istics. He notices how bricks are put together in the walls of a house 
and inquires about how the electricity from the trolley of a streetcar 
completes the necessary circuit. He looks for relationships — the re- 
lation of man to his environment, of clothing to weather, of population 
mobility to family life, of water supply to productivity. He observes 
the roles of people in the community and many of the ways in which 
they cooperate to iqake their town a good place in which to live. These 
things are the “stuff” of social studies, especially in primary and 
middle grades. 


# 
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The stepped-up rate of change in world events — technological, social, 

' and otherwise— makes it imperative that the teacher keep as well in- , 
formed and up to date as possible. Often he must reach out ahead of 
his textbooks and courses of study and teach of moot developments, 
such as man*$ attempts to penetrate space, before it is possible for the 
books to be written or revised. 

II ow can the busy teacher do all of the things implied above f 
Need this be a burdef* or can it be a tray of life f 

An enriched way of livjng can be a reality for the teacher of social 
studies. He can venture into some of the most stimulating, adven- 
turous, and enjoyable experiences. He can explore aviat ion and space 
age developments; he can fathom the secrets of the sea through skin 
diving; he can create some of his own social studies materials through 
photography, painting, writing; or making tape recordings. He can 
guide children to think critically and to solve problems in various 
areas, of social living. 

No teacher is likel-y to do all of the things mentioned in t^iis chapter, 
but each can have some of the experiences described. Each teacher 
should select those experiences related to social science competency 
which will beet fit his own experiences, abilities, and skilla He should 
aim for balanced^ living, with some activities that are sheer filn, social 
in nature, and creative; that>involve work with the* hands, or lead 
definitely toward professional advancement. 

As the teacher goes about the business of living, he can constantly ' 
improve his background for social studies teaching, if he will keep 
this interest alive and make himself sensitive to children’s concerns, 
if he willSbe alert for opportunities ai\d will 'see their relationship to 
his work. When he .plans a summer vacation, begins work for a 
graduate degree, or decides on a TV channel, he often chooses those 
things which have social significance and which will enhance his 
teaching. 

\ 

• W 

Trawl ' 

One of the most enjoyable and rewarding experiences for teachers 
of social studies is that of travel. Elementary teachers can gain a 
tremendous amount- of geographic and historical 'knowledge from • 
travel in the United States and abroad. Of course this means that 
they really look for such things as they travel, and do a good deal of 
related reading and inquiry* both before and after their trips. Photo- 
graphs and pictures, maps, and booklets can be made or collected on 
the tours. * 1 
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Cx chang* teacher tram England tell* afeaut Her country. 


Some of these social studies outcome^ can come about from travel 
that is mainly recreational. When the teacher travels to the beach, 
the mountains, or a lake region, he can gain a great deal of useful 
understanding and even collect materials while he is enjoying his 
leisure time. For example, at the beich, he can observe children’s ’* 
interests and behavior and sea and shore phenomena.* Some can be 
photographed or painted. Othere'form the basis for stories he will 
write or tell his pupils. Mountain trips are most enjoyable, especially 
if climbing, camping, bird watching, and nature hikes are included. 
Related hobby interests in observing, photographing, and collecting 
provide fine social studies materials to bring to children for enrich- 
ment and instructional purposes. 

Foreign travel is increasingly po^ible for teachers. Neighboring 
countries, such as Canada, Mexico, and the Caribbean lands, depend- 
ing on location of the home bpse, should not be overlooked. Often 
travel to such places is less expensive than making all £f one’s vaca- 
tion trips in our own country, important and thrilling as this may be. 

The Division of Travel Service of the National Education Associa- 
tion arranges foreign and U.S. travel projects of varying prices and 
extent. Increasingly teachers are securing positions for a year or more ‘ 
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in another country. This is. made possible through the Fulbright and 
other teacher exchanges and grants. 

.Much of the travel indicated here is exciting, adventuresome, and 
full. of fun. Teachers returning from such experiences are usually 
much better equipped for their social studies teaching. 

/ 

Study < 

» i \ 

Real professional development and advancement can be attained 
through study as in no other way. After graduation and the first 
years of teaching, it is important to keep up to date in the fields 
of child development, social science, an<j education, if a teacher is to 
become increasingly skillful and grow in the profession. 

Summer schools and extension courses are available in most parts 
of the country. Special workshops, such as those in conservation, 
social studies, aviation education, and instructional problems are often 
organized to meet special needs of educators. A teacher may take most 
of these courses and workshop programs for credit toward a .degree. 
This will give better direction to his study and should ultimately 
result in improved professional ability and often advancement. 

In order that the teacher’s social studies instruction and curriculum 
work may be improved through continued study and advanced degrees, 
it is desirable that he do some work in social science. This might in- 
clude courses from such fields as anthropology, sociology, geography, 
history, political sciehce, economics, and others. It will probably in- 
clude basic graduate courses in education and might well include one 
or more advanced courses in the teaching of social studies, geography, 
or history. Child growth and development courses, institutes, and 
workshops are also most valuable to social studies teachers. A good 
balance between subject matter and education courses is highly de- 
sirable for the well prepared teacher. 

At no time in a teacher’s career should he feel that he has studied 
enough. Advanced degrees merely open a multitude of doors to 
further knowledge and study. And lest all this seem rather weighty 
to the uninitiated, it may be pointed out that developing an inquiring 
mind and a scholarly way of life can be exciting, enjoyable, and re- 
warding. The person eager for knowledge and intellectual pursuits 
seldom grows bored and disinterested with regard to his teaching and 
living. He develops a creative approach to learning which continues 
with him throughout his life. 
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Television and Radio 

*4 » 

The media Of television and radio provide a teacher with a rich 
source of social studies material. From these he keeps up to date with 
current affairs. Television brings world leaders and their ideas and 
faraway places into his living room. # 

Effective scheduling of one’s viewing and listening time is of central 
importance, so that a busy teacher’s time is given mainly to the most 
significant programs. On Sunday afternoons there are usually, tele- 
vision programs dealing with subjects of social science interest, with 
panels and speakers who are often among the leaders in their field or 
position. A few programs such as “High Road’’ present excellent 
geographic accounts and pictures. 

Many of the better television dramas deal with social problems. 
Even some of the primarily entertainment or variety programs often 
present such performers as Russian dancers, Japanese actors and 
dancers, and American folk singers and dancers — all of which pro- 
vide background for social studies teaching. 


Photography 

- The teacher with a camera who really enjoys photography may turn 
this interest to invaluable account in his social studies teaching. He 
can photograph children at home, school, and play in America and 
foreign countries. He can take pictures v of famous scenes, historic 
and geographic, and capture the life of a region or country with 
his lens. 

As a teacher’s skill and interest in photography grow throughout 
his lifetime, he will gradually progress from black and white still pic- 
tures to colored photographs and slides and finally perhaps to moving 
pictures. This hobby interest can add much to his teaching. The 
teacher who develops this art and uses it effectively and engagingly in 
his teaching is likely to be one long remembered by his pupils. 

Work Experience* 

In order that not all^Sf his experiences will be academic in nature, 
it is well for a teacher to spend some time in other kinds of work, 
including work with the hands. This will help him to develop as a 
well-rounded person ; it will also give him a better knowledge of work 
and workers. 
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Some teachers like to use some of their summer vacations to work on 
U farm, help at a camp or resort, lead a tour, or do some other work 
that will be interesting and at the same time will broaden their under* 
standing^ different ways in which people make a living. This gives 
greater insight into social problems, agricultural or business or in- 
dustrial processes, and labor-management relations. 

Gardening and cooking are two home-type work activities which 
provide pleasure, exercise, creativity, and work with the hands. They 
help a teacher to lead a life of well-balanced activities. A good deal 
of the skills and knowledge gained has value for those who teach 
conservation of natural resources and units on food and marketing. 

Those teachers skilled in whiting sometimes find writing or editorial 
work with newspapers, magazines, television stations, or with pro- 
ducers of educational or other films. This kind of experience can also 
be the beginning of continuing experiences in writing and editing 
social studies and other materials throughout a teacher’s career. 


The Arts 

« 

Experiences in a 'variety of the arts improve a teacher’s ability to 
guide children in this aspect of their social studies program. It will 
give him many hours of enriched leisure time activity. A teacher 
should not try to do everything at one time in his life. One year he 
may be developing his interest and skill in Western or Latin American 
dancing. Another year he may be learning and perfecting his skill 
in ceramics. Again he may be participating in a little theater project 
or a choral group. -• 

Interior decorating of the teacher’s own home or apartment is a 
very rewarding experience. Similarly, good techniques of interior 
decorating should be used in the arrangement, use of color, and other 
aspects of the room and school where he teaches. 

Some of the more passive experiences in the arts are thoroughly 
enjoyable in a teacher’s life and at the same time contribute greatly 
to his ability to include the cultural aspects of our society and of other 
countries in his social studies teaching. Among these are attending 
concerts, listening to hi-fi, visiting art galleries, or going to the theatre. 

• w 

A 

Sports mm! Outdoor Activities 

• . » 

Sports and other active leisure time activities do a great deal for a 
teacher personally, and give him added understanding and insight into 
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this great &fm of leisure time, which is becoming more and more imr 
portant as automation increases. Water sports and related activities 
have become increasingly popular in our country — all along our coasts 
and islands, in the lake country, in the Soutji where outdoor pools may 
be used throughout the year, and farther North where indoor or out- 
door pools are used, depending on the weather. Swimming, beach hik- 
ing and sunning are probably the most popular water sports activities. 
But each year sees enthusiasm growing rapidly for skindiving, boat- 
ing, and water skiing. Fishing has long been a popular and widely 
practiced sport in this country. , Observations of what children and 
families do at beach or other recreation areas are most helpful to the 
social studies teacher Who deals with units on vacation fun, conser- 
vation, etc. 

Mountain sports and activities are available for those who are for- 
tunate enough to live in or near mountain areas. Others reach these 
favored spots by car, bus, train, or plane. 

Mountain climbing, camping, hunting, fishing, skiing, photography, 
nature study, conservation projects, bird watching, and flower iden- 
tification are among the most enjoyable recreational activities in the 
mountains. Teachers* workshops are often held in mountain or sea- 
shore areas whenever this is possible, and Adequate time is scheduled 
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for a few of the water or mountain area sports and activities. Often 
as much social studies or science understanding and information can 
be obtained, in this way as through lectures and discussions. 

There is much to be said for walking, hiking, and picnicking in the 
areas near one’s home. Needed exercise and observation of the environ- 
ment result. Weekend trips, long the custom in British lifefare be- 
coming increasingly popular in the United States. They provide a 
teacher, or any other person, with an excellent change or break from 
his major work responsibility and bring him back to his classroom on 
Monday refreshed and full of new experiences and observations, many 
of which are sure to be related to social studies. 

Most, teachers engage in one or more sports games. Among those 
piost popular are bowling, tennis, golf, and handball. Participation 
in these sports activities gives a teacher necessary exercise and makes 
his treatment of sports as a leisure time activity more vivid and dra- j 
made in his social studies teaching. 


Undine 


Wide reading is a must for teachers of the social studies. News- 
papers, magazines, and books help him keep informed of world 
developments and add depth to his understanding of social science. 
The availability of excellent reading materials is so great in our time 
that a teacher needs to use considerable skill in selecting the important 
from the unimportant as he plans his round-the-clock reading pro- 
gram. This should not be allowed to develop in a hit-or-miss fashion 
else much of the teacher’s available reading time can be lost on trivia. 
One type of reading which can add tremendously to the quality of 
social studies teaching is background reading on the subject of a unit 
being taught or one to be taught later in the year. This gives the 
teacher a, wealth of information and understanding upon which to 
draw as he develops his social studies units with children. 


Writing 


Writing has been mentioned earlier in this bulletin in connection 
with work experiences. Now it might well be viewed in a broader # 
professional context Authoring materials for children or teachers 
is a most important and rewarding experience in majiy ways. • Stories 
or other social sttdies reading materials may be prepared for- one’s 
own pupils. Ag^p they may be prepared for the children of one’s 
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school system. 1 Whe^ sufficient skill in this type of writing is at- 
tained, it is often possible to write for a children’s magazine,' for a 
newspaper read by children, or for a publisher of children’s books and 
textbooks. 

Writing for teachers has much value for the ^professional develop- 
ment of the author when he shares his ideas, experiments, and experi- 
ences in teaching with others, and such writing has much value for 
the numbers of teachers .and educators who may read his article, 
bulletin, or yearbook section. It is possible to submit articles to a 
number of journals which publish writing that deals with the social 
studies. Among these are likely to be the education association journal 
of a State and such national journals as Social Education, Childhood 
h duration. Journal of Geography, National Education Association 
Journal, Grade Teacher , or Instructor. Before sending an article to 
the editor of one of these journals, it would be necessary to study the 
publications at home, school, or the library to learn which one carries 
articles of the type that has been written. A letter to the editor to 
see whether he is interested in seeing the manuscript is often advisable. 
Also it should be kept in mind that editors of most of these journals 
have publication plans and schedules and may not be able to include 
an article that deals with a divergent subject. Hence, a fow issues 
should be examined to see whether each deals with- a special topic or 
with a variety of topics. 

Pro fess iona l Organisations 

Active membership in professional organizations is an important 
aspect of a teacher’s development in education as a career.* By 
“active” membership is meant attendance at regional or natio nal con- 
ferences, committee work, senous study of the organizations’ publica- 
tions, contributions of articles or bibliographies to the publications, 
participation in programs, arranging exhibits, providing hospitality 
for conferences or foreign educators, and many other kinds of partici- 
pation activities. Through these means a teacher becomes bettor 
acquainted with the programs and people of his profession. He is 
better able to play a significant role in education in his own classroom, 
school, city. State, and Nation — and even internationally. 
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Some of the most appropriate and helpful professional organiza- 
tions for the elementary school teacher concerned with the social stud- 
ies are general in nature and some more specialized. A few of these, 
organizations and the addresses of their headquarters are listed follow- 
ing this paragraph. It must be understood that the list js brief and 
not inclusive. Of course, few people would wish to become active 
members in all these organizations. Rather, most must make selec- 
tions in terms of their major interests. However, it is important to be 
acquainted with the work and the publications of all these groups. 
Membership can be sucured by writing to the organization for member- 
ship blanks and brochures and by sending the necessary membership 
dues. 

£>ome organizations about which teachers of social studies should be 
informed or which they may wish to join and become active in are the 
following : 

National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth 8trcet, NW. 

Washington 6. D.C. 

National Council for Ike RotHal Stadia 
*201 Sixteenth Street, NW. 

Washington 6, D.C. 

National Council for Qeoprapkic Education 
480-454 Ahnaip Street 
Menaaba, WIs. 

Association for Ckildkood Education' lifanational 
8615 Wisconsin Avenue, NW. 

Washington 16, D.C. 

Conservation Education Association 
c/o Dr. Wilson F. Clark 
Eastern Montana College of Education 
Billings, Mont 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
. 1201 Sixteenth 8treet, NW. 

Washington 6, D.C. , 

National Aviation Education Council 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, NW. 

Washington 6, D.C. 

Your State educationassociation 


Social Experiences 

The teacher of social studies needs a variety of social experiences 
not only for his own well-balanced living, but also for greater insights 
and skills in social processes end for acquaintance with many kinds 
of people. It is highly desirable that he know people of many walks 
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of life, from various ethnic and socioeconomic groups; and by all 
means those from other countries. A great deal about our American 
people can be learned by conversing with taxi drivers, salespeople, 
builders, doctors, neighbors, professors, authors, and government 
workers and officials. All these kinds of people, and many more, 
contribute a great deal of understanding about our American culture 
and society. 

We have a tendency to associate with people of our own type, and 
even of our own profession, to the exclusion of others. Educators 
often like to get together and talk shop. This is important and 
enjoyable, but a well-rounded teacher will have friends and will 
socialise with people from various fields of business and professions. 

A wonderful opportunity for enriched living and learning arises 
when foreign educators or other visitors from abroad^ come to our 
communities. Not only may we meet them at schools and meetings, 
f but we may invite them to visit our homes. This is a type of experi- 
ence they appreciate most and one of the most enjoyable and valuable 
for us. The entertainment or the home m£y be simple. It is the 
good will and hospitality that counts. Such visits, in many instances, 
are followed up by long-time exchanges of correspondence, educa- 
tional publications, Christmas cards, and, when appropriate, ex- 
changes between the pupils of the foreign visitor and the teacher 
host, or hostess. 

It would seem desirable for a teacher of social studies to have a 
balanced social life — to give and go to an occasional dinner, luncheon, 
or party ; in genera) to have many friends and to have a good supply 
of fun in his life. This make^ for good teacher personality ; it also 
help a teacher understand the importance of these elements in the 
social development of his pupils. 


Community Projects 

To attain the best understanding of community life, to be a really 
active participant in community affaire, a teacher of social studies 
might well take part in one or more community projects. These may 
be projects developed by club, church, professional, or youth groups. 
It is well for teachers to become a basic part of community life as 
do people from other professions and businesses. Teaching itself is 
bam> ami highly important, but the teacher must participate in other 
aapects of the social and service part of community life if he is to 
understand thoroughly and become identified with these other aspects 
of his community. 
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From the topics and suggestions rpentioned, the teacher of social 
studies may draw ideas of ways to improve his teaching and to develop 
his career m the educational profession. Repeatedly it has been 
pointed out that the experience* which make a good teacher of social 
studies are enjoyable and lead to a rich life . 

Do not be discouraged by the numbers of suggestions pr esen ted in 
this chapter for the teacher. No one teacher is likely to do all of these 
things. And no one should attempt too many at a given time. A 
fine balance of activities is the thing. Don’t leave the major sugges- 
tions of this chapter to chance. Work out a design for living— one 
that will tnsure professional growth and one that will be personally 
90 tisfymg t stimulating, and enjoyable. 


Pre- Service Education for Social Studios Teaching 



Most of die suggestions in this chapter apply in one way or another 
to the undergraduate student who has chosen elementary education 
for a career. Some suggestions which have grown out of developing 
trends in teacher education are to have early experiences with children 
during the college years (observations, child study, club groups, etc.) 
and to acquire a good psychological and child development back- 
ground for working with children. 

Try to gain a broad liberal, arts education in the areas of social 
science, the humanities, and the sciences. Some students preparing 
v for eleme n tary school teaching now choose an area major rather than 
one in a single subjects In such mass they also try to have a few 
courses in each of die other areas, since elementary curricula cover 
broad fields. Because of the nature of el ementar y aryial studies, j 
courses in geography, history, social science, economics, sociology, 
and anthropology -will be especially helpful in one’s teaching . 1 

Basic education oourees, including student teaching, are funda- 
mental for all elementary teachers. It is important that the prospec- 
tive teacher learn how to plan and teach social studies or integrated 
units at some point in his training. Either as an undergraduate or 
graduate, the student will find that a course in methods of teaching 
the social studies is helpful. And a course in teaching g e ogra phy 
- will supply the teacher with increased understanding of the geo- 
graphic part of his teaching responsibilities (map reading, geographic 
concepts, instructional techniques) and how to carry it on. 
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Use of This Bulletin 

This publication can give teachers, supervisors, and curriculum 
workers (1) information about widespread practices and trends in 
the social studies, and (2) ideas for developing and improving social 
studies programs from the descriptions or summaries of develop- 
ments in various cities and States, as well as from the literature quoted 
or cited. Several of the footnotes are included to provide sources 
of additional information on a subjects well as to give documenta- 
tion for it. The bibliography which follows includes many excellent 
and most recent publications which can be of value U> persons work- 
ing to improve social studies programs. 

From this bibliography a teacher or student may find titles of vol- 
umes to borrow from a library- to to add to his own professional book- 
shelf. College and university professors may wish to use the bibliog- 
raphy as an additional, source list of references for their library 
shelves and for their students. It may also serve the stuff of an ele- 
mentary school as an aid in developing a collection of books to im- 
prove its social studies program. 

When all is said and done, it is the teacher who determines how all 
the wealth eft materials and all the good ideas that have been devel- 
oped can be used to make the field of social studies live up to its 
possibilities and responsibilities in the broadest sense. It is the teacher 
who holds a strategic position in guiding the learning experiences of 
children. He can accomplish much toward continuous improvement 
in social studies programs for children. 
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